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THE GIPSIES OF FOREST HILL. 
A ROMENCE OF OLB ENGLAND. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


HEPSEY HERNE—CORA — GLENBURN — JACK 
LYND. 


Ir wgs long agp in the olden time, in the 
reign of Charles the Second. England con- 
tained but one-third of its present population. 
It prided itself upon its extensive forests, its 
fen and moorland, its arable grounds. The 
xipsy spread his tent, and the moss trooper slept 
quietly in his blanket upon the heath, and in the 
oaken wood where great cities now stand, and 
where the wheat and the maize now flourish. 
Glorious days were those for the outlaw, and the 
tramper. The reins of justice were held with a 
feeble hand. The roads were intolerably bad ; 
travelling was a slow and difficult matter, and 
vagrants and vagabonds, who trusted to the 
feetness of their feet, and their knowledge of the 
country, had but little to fear. It is true that 
offenders were often severely and even cruelly 
handled when caught; but to catch them was 
not an easy thing. Lords and noble country 
wentlemen dwelt in fortified castles, and endeav- 
ored to mete out justice to those within their 
jarisdiction. In this they sometimes succeeded, 
but oftener failed. In many instances the power- 
fal lord was but a rustic clown, rude gg unpol- 
ished ; and it was often the case that his depend- 
ents were governed with all the rigor of a com- 
plete despotism. 

The scenes of our story are laid near Canter- 
bury, in the county of Kent. With these few 
prefa‘ory remarks, we will proceed. 


It was the pleasant month of June. The oak 
had just put forth its foliage, the spreading 
beach and the tough ash had budded ; the white 
thorn had blossomed, and the holly grew by the 
green hedge-rows. The heath flower was seen 
on the mossy moor: and the verdant grasses 
were luxuriating in the dank bogs and meadows. 
The elder-bush and the hazel grew rank on the 
banks of the streams and rivulets, and the cress 
crept along the beds of running brooks and 
stagnant waters. 

The sun was sinking in the west; his beams 
lay along the branches of the trees at Forest 
Hill, gilding them with a fiery glow. The gen- 
tle winds that toyed with the green leaves were 
fragrant with the breath of nature, breathed 
from sweet flowers, odorous herbs and grasses. 
Two persons stood near the summit of the hill. 
Both were females. The eldest was a tall, dark 
woman, clad in a fantastic manner. Her hair 
was coarse, long and black, and flowed unre- 
strained by comb or band; it fell about her neck 
and shoulders in heavy masses. Her face was 
wrinkled and swarthy. Her nose was sharp, 
pinched, and long. Her cheek bones were high 
and regular—her eyes small, black and piercing. 
When excited, they had the appearance of emit- 
ting flashes of light. Her mouth was large, and 
drawn down at the angles. while the lips were 
thin, and she had a habit of compressing them, 
‘especially when looking fixedly at one. Her 
figure was gaunt and bony, her fingers and arms 
long and skinny. She was clad in garments of 
various colors, some of them being very bright, 
and others very dingy and faded. A yellow 
handkerchief was tied about her head, and a 
ragged remnant of a thin shawl thrown in a 
curious manner over her shoulders. A plaid 
skirt, six inches too short, completed her dress. 

The companion of this woman was in every 
respect unlike her. Instead of age, ugliness, 
and: wrinkles, she had youth, beauty and fair- 
ness. Instead of a figure tall, thin, and angular, 


she had a form of graceful proportions, symmet- 
rical, rounded, and faultless. Instead of the re- 
pulsiveness which characterized the hag, she had 
that peculiar attractiveness calculated to inspire 
interest at the first glance. Her eyes were dark 
as the wild looking woman's; but they shot 
forth no malignant fires; they were mild and 
sweet in’ their expression. Her mouth was 
small, and a model of classic perfection. 

The swarthy hag turned sharply to the young 
girl. She fixed her fierce eyes upon her and 
scowled angrily. 

“You are as faint and timid,” she exclaimed, 
shaking her finger threateningly, “as you are 
smooth faced and fair. You are no gipsy at 
heart. There is not a drop of pure Rommany 
blood in your veins. At your age I was as bold 
as the boldest. I could get my own living, 
which you cannot. I could tell the ventura; I 
could cheat and steal; I could scatter the deadly 
drao in the mangers of the Tororo cattle.” 

The girl shuddered, but dared not stir. 

“ Bat why should you do such things, mother ?” 
she ventured to reply. “Could you not have 
gained a living in some other way ?” 

“A living in some other way! ha! ha!” 
screamed the hag, striking her stick spitefully 
upon the ground. “ Hepsey | get a living 
in some other way! Girl, you provoke me 
to beat you. How should a gipsy live, if not by 
lying, cheating, and thieving? Where would 
the laws of the Callces be, and what would they 
be good for, if we did not hokawar and chore? 
(cheat and steal). It is bred in the blood and in 
the bone ; it is a part of our nature. But you 
will never comprehend it, and learn to love it. 
You are a poor, weak fool, and no better than a 
gentile. I never can teach you the tricks of our 
people. Ihate you with an intense hatred.” 

“Say not the cruel words!” cried the girl, 
falling upon her knees before the hag. “ Let 
your heart relent; let some soft emotions of 
pity have place in your heart. Am I not 
your child? Can a mother hate her offspring ? 
Is it in human nature ?” 

“Cringing, contemptible creature!” added 
Hepsey Herne. “You know not the nature of 
the true daughters of Roma—the intensity of 
their hatred, or the depth of their love for the 
wandering life of the dark Callee.” 

* People who live by honest industry call us 
vagrants, vagabonds, cheats, thieves, and tramp- 
ers,” said the girl. : 

“I spit upon them—I defile the graves of their 
fathers. May evil come upon them in an unex- 
pected moment. May they choke with vexation ; 
may they die with hunger and thirst; and may 
their children suffer with heat and with cold, 
with disappointment and shame, and wander in 
the rags of wretchedness, and drink the bitter 
waters of affliction!” exclaimed Hepsey Herne, 
in a loud voice. 

“Why do you thus hate the Zororo?” (A 
word the English gipsies apply to all not of their 
own race.) 

“Why doI hate the Tororo? Silly wench! 
Why does the sun rise and set? Why does the 
grass grow? Why do the waters flow toward 
the sea? I will answer. Because it is nature.” 

“Then I am nota true child of Roma,” re- 
plied the girl. “I love not the sins of my peo- 
ple. I had rather be beaten, and shunned, and 
made wretched, than to practise their wicked- 
ness. I turn with horror from lying and cheat- 
ing. I shrink from the sight of blood with inde- 
scribable fear and disgust. I can labor with my 
hands; I can bea drudge—the slave of slaves— 


a creature to be beaten and insulted by every 
one, but to practise hokkano borro (the great 
trick ),.-to-hokawar and chore, I cannot.” 

Hepsey Herne lifted her stick over the girl’s 
shoulders. The latter bent her head meekly, 
and went on. 

“You tell me Iam your child—fiesh of your 
flesh, and bone of your bone. But why are our 
natures so dissimilar? Why do you hate what 
I love, and love what I hate. It is something 
strange in nature. If you are indeed my mother ; 
if your sufferings, and agony, and tears brought 
me to the light; if you heard my first faint cry 
when I came helpless and naked into the world ; 
if you saw my first smiles of consciousness, 
heard my first words when the seal of infancy 
was taken from my tongue, be indeed my mother, 
let your heart soften towards me. Treat me 
with less harshness. Permit me to hear, oncein 
a great while, a few words of kindness; or at 
least of pity. Steel not against me forever the 
gentle impulses of humanity. Sometimes un- 
bend your brow,-sometimes look less fiercely 
upon me with your eyes; sometimes throw a 
tithe of human sympathy into the tones of your 
voice.” 

Hepsey Herne made no immediate reply. She 
looked contemptuously at the kneeling figure,and 
burst into a loud, prolonged laugh. When she 
had expended her frantic mirth, she struck the 
girl across the shoulders with the stick. No cry 
indicated pain; but the trembling and shrinking 
of her person confessed how much she suffered. 

“You would move the pity of Hepsey Herne,” 
added the hag. “ Vain thought—vain waste of 
words. You may melt steel and brass, and you 
may reduce a flint stone to powder; but you 
cannot sway the heart of Hepsey Herne. I was 
born a gipsy, and the planets and fixed stars 
conjoined and conspired to make me what I am. 
Child, your skin is too fair—your heart is too 
soft ; therefore I despise you. If lam your moth- 
er, I was made so for my sins. If I gave yoa 
being, I curse the day and the hour that brought 
you into the world. If my sorrows and pains 
were the passports to your present life, then was 
sume malignant star in the ascendant; and in 
being the mother of one like you, I am doubly 
accursed.” 

“T have heard you discourse thus dreadfully 
before, but certainly you cannot mean what you 
say. Wretched creature that I am!” 

“If punishment and cruelty can make you 
know that I mean what I say, then shall you 
have sufficient proof of my being in earnest. 
Here is for you!” 

Hepsey Herne raised her stick, anc dealt cruel 
blows_upon the fair person of the maiden. 

“That makes the smooth skin dark and rough !” 
cried Hepsey Herne, “and it is your greatest 
curse that you were not born so. Yes, it islike 
the skin of the Tororo—soft and fair, and a blow 
discolors it.” 

“Mercy! mercy! spare—spare me!” cried 
the victim of the hag’s vengeance. The voice 
of the supplicant reached a friendly ear. A tall 
young man came running to her aid. His eyes 
were flashing with anger, and his chest was 
heaving with emotions which he found it im- 
possible to express. 

“Hag! witch! devil! what are you doing?” 
he exclaimed, seizing her arm with a furious 
grasp, and wrenching away the stick. 


[SEE ENGRAVING ] 


“Why do you beat this poor girl?” Why do 
you make her continually wretched with your 
causeless cruelty? Sorceress! I am tempted to 
throw you over yonder cliff.” 

Hepsey Herne gazed fixedly at the youth a 
moment, and then laughed as she only could 
laugh. She then shook him from her with her 
masculine strength, while her eyes flashed and 
sparkled like a serpent. 

“ Go, rash fool!” she shrieked, throwing her- 
self into an attitude, and stretching out her right 
hand. “Dare my fury no longer. Begone, be- 
fore I blast you with the lightnings of my eyes.” 

“ Are you hurt much ?” asked the youth. 

“Go: heed me not,” replied the maiden. 
“ You can do me no good; you will but bring 
evil upon yourself” 

“Son of a gentile!” continued Hepsey Herne, 
“foolish meddler! dread my vengeance. What 
is this weak wench to you? Why should you 
wince when I strike her? Why should your 
own flesh quiver as though you felt the blow? 
Is she not my daughter? Does not the blood 
of the Callee flow in the veins that go coursing 
beneath that fair skin ?” 

“ You say she is your child; I know not if it 


be so. Ifa lamb may be born of a’ wolf, she is 
yours,” said the youth. 

Turning to the object of his solicitude, he 
added, in a gentler voice : 

“Cora, can I not protect you? CanI do 
nothing to alleviate the wretchedness of your 
condition ?” 

“Nothing, sir, nothing. I am beyond the 
reach of aid from you.” Hepsey darted a warn- 
ing look at Cora. 

Beside,” resumed the latter, “ this good wo- 
man is not so bad as she seems.” 

“ You cannot disguise the truth, poor girl,” 
replied the youth. “I see but too plainly your 
situation.” 

“T am not very wretched,” added Cora. “ This 
woman is stern sometimes, and I am not very 
dutifal ; but she loves me.” 

“Do you hear that ?” asked Hepsey, triumph- 


“ Yes, I hear it, and I know why it was spok- 
en,” said the bold youth. “It pains my heart to 
hear lips so fair obliged to utter untruths for one 
so unworthy.” 

“You have braved the vengeance of Hepsey 
Herne,” retorted the hag, “and you shall learn 
to know what you have dared. Young lord of 
Glenburn, the curses of a sorceress shall follow 
you wherever you go. Hepsey Herne is wise in 
the language of the stars. She knows when 
they conjoin to work evil. She understands the 
mysteries of the Cabala. She can prepare the 
seal that preserves against the evil chance, and 
the charm which works destruction. She can 
draw the circles, and write the potent characters, 
and sign the sign of the malignant powers of the 
air, of the earth, of water and of fire Hence- 
forth, lord of Glenburn, she marks thee es the 
object of her cabalistic arts and her hatred. 
Smile, if you will, but what is to be will be, and 
fate will have it so.” 

Young Glenburn made no answer. The man- 
ner of the strange woman awed him and kept 
him silent. 

“T know the name of this hour, and the name 
of the angel of this hour, and the seal of the 
angel of this hour,” added Hepsey Herne. “ Lord 
of Glenburn, tremble at my power. As for this 
girl, she is mine. I shall do what I wish with 
her, and it matters not to you. I know what 
you thiukk—what you would do; I read your 
secret, and it shall be mine to make your disap- 
pointment bitter. Remember my words—they 
are prophetic—what is to be will be, and fate 
will have it so.” 

Hepsey Herne ceased speaking, gazed an in- 
stant at the youth, then turning her back upon 
him, made a gesture to Cora, who cast a grate- 
ful look upon him who had befriended her, and 
walked away with the hag. 

Glenburn continued te look after them as they 
descended the hill by a steep and difficult path. 

“Gipsy born—the daughter of a gipsy hag!” 
he said, musingly. “ A fair offspring, but a witch 
mother. An attractive face, a goodly figure has 
the maiden they call Cora. But that hag will 
kill her.” 

At that moment young Glenburn received a 
blow upon his shoulder which nearly prostrated 
him. Recovering himself, he turned angrily to- 
wards the offender, who had approached him 
from behind, and now stood with clenched fists 
in the attitude of a boxer. He wasa short, stout 
man, with coarse features, gray eyes, reddish 
hair, and bushy eyebrows. He was dressed after 
the manner of the poorer peasantry, with some 
additions from the gipsy style, produced doubt- 
less by free intercourse with them. Glenburn 
immediately remembered having seen him on 
many occasions with that wandering people. 

“ How will you have it, sir?” he exclaimed, 
flourishing his arms about in the true spirit of 
pugilism. “I have all kinds, at your service 
Will you have some smart rib ticklers, or the 
real dry knocks—reg'lar stunners.” 

“Who are you, fellow? What means this 
insolence ?” said Glenburn. 

“Which did your honor say ? the stunners, or 
the ticklers?” replied the man. 

“ Answer,” added Glenburn, “ What is your 
name and purpose ?” 

-“T am called Jack Lynd when I’m wanted, 
and that’s but seldom. My purpose is to give 
you a reg’lar touch of my science; so come up 
to the scratch,” retorted the intruder. 

“Before we proceed to blows, allow me to 
know for what we are to fight. How have I 
given cause for offence ?” added Glenburn. 

“Pm aman as can fight just as well without 
a cause as with one; so here goes!” returned 
Jack Lynd. 
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“ Hold, sir; that’s not satisfactory,” said Glen- 
burn. 

“T saw you starin’ after some females; I'm 
willin’ to fight about that; it’s all the same to 
me. How do you know but that’s my wife and 
daughter, sir?” 

“TJ do not, neither do I care,” said Glenburn. 
“ All that I can say is, if that tall woman is your 
wife, I don't envy your situation.” 

“Don't go for to disparage her, sir. I'm a 
chap as wont allow female wirtue to be scandal- 
ized. Look out for a stunner.” 

“T came here, strange fellow, to defend inno- 
cence, not to disparage it; therefore desist. You 
perceive that I wear a sword. I should be loth 
to harm you. Iam aGlenburn; my father owns 
these lands.” ‘ 

“Then you are the son of a lord,” said Jack 
Lynd, dropping his belligerent attitude. 

“Tam.” 

“I’m werry sorry for that. You look as though 
you could fight a werry good battle.” 

“Tt would seem that you fight for pleasure ?” 

“It’s the only amusement I like, your worship. 
When the world goes hard with me, and I find 
it difficult to get a crust of bread, and a little 
straw to lie on of a night, and nature looks down 
at the heel, as we say, if I can only have a reg’- 
lar set-to, I feel like a newman again. If I was 
a dyin’, sir, I should want to have a little bit of 
a skrimmage, afore I knocked under.” 

“I perceive you are an original character. I 
rather like you.” 

“T am just as I was made, and don’t care to 
be nothing different.” 

“You probably belong with those people yon- 
der?’ said Glenburn, pointirg towards the gip- 
sy encampment. 

“You mean the trampers. I go with them 
sometimes ; but I don’t belong nowhere in par- 
ticerlar.” 

“ How do you get a living?” 

“ By dry knocks and stunners.” 

“Ts it a profitable business ¢” 

“It’s not werry profitable, but werry re- 
freshin’.” 

“Do you know Hepsey Herne ?” 

“T’ve seen the animal. Her daughter’s a reg’- 
lar stunner. They aint very well mated, though. 
When I see em; I allers think of a hawk and a 
dove together. I don’t think she’s over fond of 
her. The swarthy folks all seem to be afeared 
of old Hepsey. I've heard that she beats the 
little ’un. When I catch her at it, she’s in for a 
stunner. When I lay down at night beside the 
green hedge-rows, I should sleep all the better 
for it.” 

“ Jack Lynd, here is some money for you. It 
will keep you in crusts of bread and clean straw 
for a long time to come. All I ask in return is, 
that you will look after old Hepsey’s girl a lit- 
tle, and protect her when she is abused.” 

“Seein’ as how you refuse to fight me, to 
give me money is the next best thing you could 
do for me; however, we must try and put up 
with disappointments. Ill keep an eye on the 
daughter of that witch-wife, you may depend. 
But if you would be good enough to take back 
the money, and just exchange a few knocks with 
me, I'd consider it a greater inducement” 

“T think you must excuse me now; perhaps 
at some fature time I will try it with you,” said 
Glenburn, with a smile. 

“It would really be an act of kindness,” re- 
plied Jack, brightening up. “ You are a fine 
built fellow. Your arm is a long one, and the 
muscles are as hard as iron. Your young lord- 
ship might throw in some of the real ’stonishers. 

I could make a rum chap of you. I must en- 
deavor to do the right thing by you. I will go 
up to the castle some day and give you a touch 
of science, as you can learn only on the roads.” 

“Thank you, and when you come, be sure 
and bring me word how the girl gets on with 
her mother.” 

“Til do it with pleasure, your lordship. It’s 
many a long day since I've fingered so much 
money, for as I was sayin’, knockin’ and stun- 
nin’ isn’t werry profitable, though werry re- 
freshin’.” 

Waving his hand, Glenburn turned from his 
new acquaintance, and pursued his way home- 
wards, with many strange thoughts. in his mind. 


CHAPTER II. 
ISADORE—HARDWICK. 

Tuer sun had kissed the soft dews from the 
grass. The breath of the morning winds was 
redolent with sweetness and health,, A young 
lady was walking towards Forest Hill. In figure 


she was somewhat taller than the daughter of 
Hepsey Herne. She was richly attired, and evi- 
dently of “ gentle blood,” if one may be permit- 
ted to judge of such matters from dress and bear- 
ing. Her face and features were as unlike Cora’s 
as they could well be, but they could not be 
called less attractive. She was a brunette, and 
nearly as dark as a gipsy. Decision and energy 
were marked upon every lineament. The lips 
had that peculiar formation which so unerringly 
indicates firmness of character. The eyes, though 
not very large, were exceedingly lustrous, and 
might be said to possess a certain wildness of 
expression. Her hair, the rich glossiness of 
which corresponded with her complexion, was 
unusually long and abundant, and hung in heavy 
curls over her neck. As she moved forward her 
step was proud and firm. Her person seemed 
wanting in no requisite of feminine beauty. 
Foot, hand, and ankle were as diminutive as 
aristocracy could desire, or symmetry of propor- 
tions demand. 

She paused when she reached Forest Hill. 
Below her on one side was a deep valley, through 
which flowed a brook. The wandering descend- 
ants of the Egyptians were encamped there. 
Their tents, sheds and huts were teeming with 
life ; the owners were already astir. 

“ Fair lady, do I behold you once more ?” said 
a young man, coming forward from the shelter 
of the trees. 

“T would be alone!” said the maiden, with 
dignity, pointing towards a path which led in a 
ditferent direction. 

“Lady, you scorn me. I expected that you 
would,” replied the intruder. 

“ You are right, presuming youth ; the daugh- 
ter of Dunalstein: scorns you!” returned the 


lady. 

o For the sake of looking upon you for a mo- 
ment, I am willing to feel even your scorn,” 
added the youth. 

“ Your way lies yonder,” said the maiden. 

“ The sun, proud Isadore, is glorious ; but the 
meanest creature may bask in its light. Beauty 
is glorious, and may I not presume to gaze upon 
it?” replied the other, earnestly. 

“Go down there among your own people, and 
you can gaze without giving offence.” 

“You despise me, daughter of Dunalstein, 
because I belong to a hated and wandering race. 
But think not that I regret the fate that made 
me a gipsy. No, no! I love those of the blood, 
and I scorn the gentle.” 

“ Why, then, do you intrude upon me, when I 
would be alone ?” asked Isadore, quickly. 

“ Because you differ from all your race that I 
have seen. I see in your flashing eyes, in your 
bold spirit, and firm step, something to remind 
me of my own people.” 

“ You are complimentary, my swarthy friend,” 
said Isadore, with a smile. 

“T feel the taunt, proud Isadore; you imagine 
there can be nothing fair or loveable among the 
children of Roma.” 

“Your customs are horrible.” 

“They may be so to you, but to us they are 
second nature. We love the hills, the valleys, 
the fen, the field, the moorland, and the forests. 
We love freedom. We love to wander from 
place to place, to make our own laws, and to be 
a distinct people. All these things we have 
been taught, until they have become a portion of 
our being. You were differently instructed, and 
your heart yearns for other things, which you 
esteem desirable. Are you to be blamed for 
what you have been taught? and if you are not 
to be blamed for what you have been taught, 
am I?” 

“ Flimsy reasoning, sir.” 

“ And yet you seemed to listen with interest. 
Your eyes lighted up when I spoke of the bills, 
the valleys and fields” 

‘ All fancy, I can assure you. What cares the 
daughter of Dunalstein for you or your people ? 
Stuff and nonsense !” 

“Then you love not freedom ?” 

“Not such unlicensed freedom as yours. Why 
do you not leave those vagrants and Jearn some- 
thing better? It is possible that you might in 
time become respected and beloved.” 

“No, lady, no,” said the gipsy, solemnly. “I 
was born what I am, and never can be any dif- 
ferent. It isin my flesh, and in my blood, and 
in my bones. It is my nature; it will live still 
with me, and it will die with me. The leopard 
cannot change his spots.” 

Isadore made no rejoinder, but looked steadily 
towards the tents in the valley. 

“Lady, you change color; you are agitated. 
What moves you ?” 


“Nay, I am not agitated. I am very calm.” 

“Then you cannot look with complacency 
upon one so much below you in worldly condi- 
tion. You cannot unbend your pride; you can- 
not feel the promptings of a gentle compassion. 
Look on me! Have I not the manly attributes 
of one of your own people? Am I then so con- 
temptible in person? Does my figure lack man- 
liness or symmetry of proportion? Does my 
arm want strength? Has my face no excellence 
of feature¢ Is there no persuasion in my voice ? 
Has my mind no power? Is my intellect weak 
and puny? Speak; why should I excite such 
scorn? Why should those lips curl with dis- 
dain, those eyes flash with contempt ?” 

“Ts your presumption, then, so great that 
you expect words of encouragement, or looks of 
compassion from me ?” 

“You pride yourself upon your rank. Is the 


difference then so great between us. Your fa- 
ther is a lord ; mine is a count.” 
“ And is that all the difference, sir? Caa you 


forego your detestable habits? Can you wash 
your skin white ¢?” said Isadore, breathing hard, 
and struggling to be firm. 

“ You are pleased, lady, to refer to my com- 
plexion. Is the difference in that respect so 
remarkable ?” 

“ What, sir!” exclaimed Isadore. 

“T have heard it observed—nay, do not frown 
thus—that your cheek is nearly as dark as mine.” 

“ How dare you insult me, base son of a base 
people!” returned Isadore, but in a voice indi- 
cating as much grief as anger. 

“Daughter of Dunalstein, I would not insult 
you to save my life; [ would peril it to protect 
you from insult. Among all your admirers 
there is not one who loves you with half my de- 
votion. There is not one who would dare so 
much for you. There is not one so disinterested. 
There is not one more capable of a noble pas- 
sion; not one who scorns me more than I scorn 
him ; and there is not one more proud.” 

The gipsy youth spoke with enthusiasin, and 
his cheeks glowed with excitement. He stood 
erect, proud, manly, and handsome. The daugh- 
ter of Dunalstein gazed on him with wonder. A 
strange fascination held her to the spot. 

“Daughter of a powerful lord,” resumed the 
gipsy, in a voice still firm, but respectful, “we 
part now; but the stars say we shall meet again.” 

“ Wayward youth, believe not the stars,” re- 
plied Isadore, in a tone less cold. “The stars 
may light your pathway at night, and the moon 
may look down upon you, sleeping, through the 
crevices of your tent; but more they cannot do.” 

“The planets are a mystery and a wonder; 
they speak a language which the wise under- 
stand. Without the moon, and stars, and plan- 
ets, there would be no upheavings and downgo- 
ings of the sea; the grass would not grow, the 
trees would not bud and blossom, the grains and 
esculent roots would never germinate and bring 
forth afver their kind. There is no inherent vir- 
tue, no life-giving principle in the soil of the 
cold earth we live upon. The fertilizing breath 
that developes life, both animal and vegetable, 
descends from above by the agency of the plan- 
ets. Is it not so, maiden of Dunalstein ?” 

* Something like that, I acknowledge ; but I 
am not much of a philosopher.” 

“T will intrude no longer upon your retire- 
ment.” 

“Stay one moment. Am I then as dark as 
your people ?” 

“ Be not offended at my freedom; there is 
one among us whose skin is fairer than your 
own.” 

“ What is her name, sir ?” 

“ They call her Cora. She is the daughter of 


‘Hepsey Herne.” 


“ A tall woman. tawny and frantic ?” 

“ You describe her well.” 

“She has a fierce eye, a ready tongue, and 
dabbles in sorcery ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ A strange personage—a wild woman. Her 
daughter is more beautiful than the daughter of 
Dunalstein ?” 

“Not more beautiful, but her skin is fairer. 
Proud maiden, I go—forget not Joseph Aber- 
shaw, the handsomest youth in England.” 

Joseph Abershaw touched his hat gracefully, 
and walked away with the independent air of a 
governor of provinces. 

“The handsomest youth in England! Vain 
fellow!” said Isadore. “ But who comes here ? 
It is Hepsey Herne. Her step is firm, and she 
has, apparently, lost none of her pride since I 
last saw her. That woman affects me strangely ; 
yet I cannot say that I fear her.” 


Hepsey Herne approached. She paused, lean 
ing on her stick before Isadore. She put forth 
her skinny hand, ran her Jong fingers through 
her black hair, patted her upon the cheek and 
smiled. 

“ What does the child of the Tororo here ?” 
she asked, in a friendly voice. 

“T love the open fields, tawny mother, hence 
I came here to walk.” 

“It is a good thing to love the fields; I am 
glad you love the fields. You are a sweet young 
lady, a fair young lady; there is a bon fortune in 
store for you. But you'll have reverses; every- 
body has reverses; and all pass through some 
sorrow to obtain much happiness. I can read 
your destinyas in a gabicota (book). I know 
the cabala. A learned man taught it me, my 
little chabori (girl). I can see in the crystal, 
and I can find out what the stars say. A learned 
man taught me that, also. Hold out your fair 
hand, sister, and let the wise woman look at the 
lines.” 

Hepsey Herne took the hand of Isadore, held 
it in both hers and kissed it. 

“ You are still the same,” said the maiden. 

“The same to you—the same to you. Do 
not fear, pretty lady, dark-skinned lady; the 
tawny woman will not hart She loves the 
child of the great lord, because the child of the 
great lord loves the fields, valleys and hills, the 
meadows and streams.” 

“ Where have you been since I last met you ?” 

“I have been tramping; tramping to the 
north and tu the south, to the east and to the 
west. I have slept on the heath; I have drunk 
from the streams; I have told the good fortune ; 
I have played all kinds of tricks with the gen- . 
tiles. I have consulted the stars for thee, and 
the dark spirits that tell the future. The signs 
and the influences were all propitious, for the 
moon was on the increase, and the spirits of 
earth, air, fire and water would be inquired of, 
and were compelled to the truth. Listen to the 
riddle which contains the secret of thy life : 

When that which seems to be, is not, 
And that which was shal) be forgot, 
When two are lost, and one is saved— 
And the enslaver is enslaved ; 

When shame is bought, and virtue sold— 
Then, lady, shall thy fate be told. 

This riddle read, it will be piain 

That gain is loss and loss is gain. 

“It afffles to me that the language of the 
fates is not a little obscure and dark,” said 


Isadore. 
“ Because the seal of the angel of the hour is 


upon it. Be content: the seal cannot be broken 
at present. That which is to be will be, and fate 
will have it so. Hepsey Herne has said it.” 

Hepsey passed her fingers once more through 
the redundant tresses of Isadore, stroked her fair 
cheeks with her horny palm, and then strode 
away towards the huts in the valley. 

* Why am I attracted to these wild people 2” 
asked Isadore. “Why does the name of gipsy 
awake such sensations in my bosom? I never 
see them tramping across the moor, or climbing 
the hills, or encamped in the dingle, but I wish 
to be near them. And this Joseph Abershaw! I 

think I'll walk towards the castle of Dunalstein.” 

Among the admirers of Isadore was the lord 
of Hardwick, a distant relative of her father. 
The latter had favored his suit. and he had be- 
come a frequent visitor at Dunalstein. He was 
the owner of a large estate, and was considered 
an eligible match by all the neighboring fathers, 
for their marriageable daughters. But he had 
failed to make any favorable impression upon 
the heart of Isadore. She was not pleased with 
him, neither did she affect to be pleased with 
him; for she was too proud to stoop to decep- 
tion. His advances she had taken but little no- 
tice of, and in fact troubled herself but little 
about them. She had hitherto regarded Henry 
of Hardwick as a good-natured sort of person, 
of narrow habits of thought, and possessed of an 
intellect rather wanting in force andenergy. As. 
for personal attractions, she had persuaded her- 
self that he had none. 

She had proceeded but a short distance on 
her return homeward, before she met the subject 
of this brief description. 

“Thave been seeking you this hour,” said 
Hardwick. 

“And you have found me; what next?” re- 
plied Isadore, coldly. 

‘*: The fact is, my fair cousin, I have news for 
you,” said Hardwick, in his usual drawling 
manner. 

“I bid you welcome, then. News has been 
rather scarce lately. We don’t get the London 


Gazette very regularly, you know.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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THE MEGATHERIUM. 

This leviathan of the vast plains of South 
America, which were once occupied by immense 
numbers of the race, now entirely extinct, par- 
takes of the generic character of the existing 
diminutive sloths. It rivalled in size the largest 
rhinoceros, was armed with claws of enormous 
length and power, its whole frame possessing an 
extreme degree of solidity. With a head and 
neck like those of the sloth, its legs and fcet ex- 
hibit the character of the armadillo and the ant- 
eater. Some specimens of the animal give the 
measurement of five feet across the haunches, 
and the thigh bone was nearly three times as 
thick as that of the elephant. The spinal mar- 
row must have been a foot in diameter, and the 
tail, at the part nearest the hody, twice as large, 
or six feet in -cireumference—The girth of the 
body was fourteen feet and a half, and the length 
eighteen feet. The teeth were admirably adapt- 
ed for cutting vegetable substances, and the 
general structure and .strength of the frame for 
tearing up the ground jm search of roots. wrench- 
ing off the branches of trees, and uprooting 
their trunks, on which it principally fed. “ Hea- 
vily constructed, and pondérously accoutred,” 
says Dr. Buckland, in his eloquent description 
of the megatherium, “it could neither run, nor 
leap, nor climb, nor burrow under the ground ; 
and all its movements must have been necessari- 
ly slow. But what need of rapid locomotion to 
an animal whose occupatien, of digging roots 
for food, was algggst stationary? And what 
need of speed fo’ ht from foes, to a creature 
whose giant carcase was encased in an impene- 
trable cuirass, and who, by a single pat of his 
paw, or lash of his tail, could in an instant have 
demolished the cougar or the crocodile? Se- 
cure within the panoply of his strong armor, 
where was the enemy that would dare encounter 
this leviathan of the Pampas? or in what more 
powerful creature can we find the caure that has 
effected the extirpation of his race? His entire 
frame was an apparatus of colossal mechanism, 
adapted exactly to the work ithad todo. Strong 
and ponderous in proportion as this creature was 
heavy and unwieldy, it was, nevertheless, suited 
to its pristine condition, and in many other re- 
spects was it calculated to be the vehicle of life 
and enjoyment to a gigantic race of quadrupeds, 
which, though they have ceased to be counted 
among the living inhabitants of our planet, have 
in their fossil bones left behind them imperish- 
able monuments of the consummate skill with 
which they were constructed."——Dr. Mantell’s 
Models of Creation. 


&CENE FROM “THE RUINED ABFEY.” 


The young lord of Glenburn protect’ng the gipsy maiden, Cora, from the old witch, Hepsey Herne, 
the terror of the tribe. 


RAPIDITY OF THOUGHT IN DREAMING. 


A very remarkable cireumstance, and an im- 
portant point in analogy, is to be found in the 
extreme rapidity with which the mental opera- 
tions are performed, or rather with which the 
material changes on which ideas depend are 
excited in the hemispherical ganglia. It would 
appear as if a whole series of acts, that would 
really occupy a Jong space of time, pass ideally 
through the mind in an instant. We have in 
dreams no trae perception of the lapse of time— . 
a strange property of mind—for if such be also 
its property when entered into the ‘eternal dis- 
embodied state, time will appear to us eternity. 
The relations of space, as well as of time, are 
also annihilated, so that while almost an eternit 
is compressed into a moment, infinite space 
traversed more swiftly than by real thought. 
There are numerous illustrations of this princi- 

eon record. A gentleman dreamed that he 

ad enlisted as a soldier, es his regiment, 
deserted, was apprehended, carried back, tried, 
condemned to be shot, and at last led out for 
execution. After the usual preparations, a gun 
was fired ; he awoke with the report, and found 
that a noise in the next room had, at the same 
moment, produced the dream and awaked him. 

A friend of Dr. Abercrombie dreamed that 
he erossed the Atlantic, and spent a fortnight in 
America. In embarking on his return, he fell 
into the sea, and awakening in his fright, he 
found that he had not been asleep ten minutes. 
—Dr. Winslow's Psychulogical Journal. 


THE MAHARAJAHU OF LAHORE. 

We present our readers herewith a very fine 
picture of the mode of travelling in state in In- 
dia, with war elephants, and in full accoutrements. 
The scene represents the young Maharajah on 
his way from Lahore to Lulluanah, on some na- 
tional errand that called forth his personal pre- 
sence at the latter place. The gorgeous manner 
in which the Sikhs caparison the elephants, the 
thorough training they put them to, and the ex- 
traovdinary docility of the animal himself, were 
strongly shown in the late combat with English 
troops. The horses, too, are superb specimens 
of this noble race of quadrupeds; and the In- 
dian seldier loves his charger as he does his life. 
Gorgeous as a fairy scene. when the Maharajah 
moves abroad, it is only m state, and as repre- 
sented im our engraving. Self-complacency is 
written on his young face, while the whole cor- 
tege seem to evince that blind devotedness which 
is universally given to royal blood in the East. 


PROGRE®S OF THE YOUN* MABARAJAM FROM LAHORE TO LULLUANAH, TO SPEK PRACE WITH BRITISH AUTHORITIES. 


COUPAMION. 
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A LITERARY COTERIE. 


Aiming to give our readers the largest possible 
variety as it regards the character and locality 
of our engravings, we have devoted the page 
herewith to Chinese subjects, and illustrate some 
of the peculiarities of this most peculiar people. 
The first engraving, entitled “A Literary Co- 
terie,” is that of a group of literati, one of whom 
is reading Asop’s Fables. The literature of the 
“ Celestial Empire” is, perhaps, the most inte- 
resting point of view in which the Chinese can 
be contemplated. Study is confined to one un- 
deviating routine. to diverge from which would 
be considered worse than eccentric. Science, 
properly speaking, is not cultivated at all, there- 
fore chemistry, physiology and astronomy are 
at low ebb. Such is the reverence paid by the 
Chinese to literature that they will not tread 
upon written or printed paper. The writing ap- 
paratus of a Chinese scholar consists of a square 
cake of ink, a small black polished slab, groved 
out at one end to hold water, a finely pointed 
hair pencil, and a supply of paper. These are 
called “ the four precious implements,” a phrase 
indicative of their high respect for letters, des- 
pite the manifest non-cultivation. 

Next we have a group of Chinese beauties, 
consisting of three ladies of rank in full costume, 
with their attendants. Their dresses, which are 
of the richest materials, magnificently embroid- 
ered, are exceedingly modest and becoming. 
The “ Kin-leen,” or “ golden water-lilies,” as the 
small feet of these fair ones are called, are highly 
prized by their “celestial lords.” Their occupa- 
tions are characteristic. One of the group is 
smoking, another fingering a guitar, and the 
third amusing herself with a fan. 

Owing to the narrowness of the Chinese streets, 
wheel carriages are but little used. In the vi- 
cinity of rivers, boats are employed, but the sedan 
is the general mode of conveyance, as seen be- 
low. It looks the very home and comfort of 


A CHINESE JUGGLER. 


repose. The illustrious Falstaff himself never 
took “ mine ease in mine inn” morédaxuriantly 
than the rich Chinaman in his vatinted sedan. 
Private gentlemen are allowed only two bearers, 
civil officers four, viceroys eight, while the em- 
peror’s dignity requires sixteen. 

It is well known that among the Eastern na- 
tions there are many skilful adepts in jugglery. 


In India the sleight-of-hand tricks of some of 
these conjurors defy all credulity, and stagger 
the faith of the beholder as to whether he’ has 
the full possession of his faculties. The Chinese 
juggler is often equally skilful in the arts of 
legerdemain. In the annexed engraving, the 


A PARTY OF CHINESE 


of the artiste holds several pieces of bamboo 
about two feet long. The juggler’s object is, 
while standing perfectly still, to throw these pie- 
ces of bamboo to a great height with his lef: 
hand, and catch them in the jar. This, however. 
is but a trifling example of their skill; for, ac- 


reader will perceive a faithful representation of 
one who ranks high in«his profession. On his 
head is placed a narrow-mouthed porcelain jar. 
so nicely poised, that even the relaxation of a 
muscle would cause it to fall. The right hand 


cording to Mr. Langdon, the Chinese jugglers 
far outvie the Arabian magicians described by 
Mr. Lane. The following scene occurred in the 
drawing-room of a foreign resident in Canton. 
Two'jugglers were introduced before the com- 


A OMINEBSE MANDARIN. 


LADIES. 


pany assembled ; after goimg through a number 
of surprising feats of skill and agility, one of 
these men handed the other a large china basin. 
This basin, after a few flourishes above his head, 
and being turned upside down to convince the 
spectators that it was empty, the exhibitor sud- 
denly allowed it to fall, but caught it before it 
reached the floor. This movement brought him 
into a position resting upon his heels, the basin 
being now hidden from view by the folds of his 
garment. In that attitude he remained for afew 


seconds, with hands extended, but in no way 
touching the basin. With a sudden spring he 
stood upright, and displayed to the astonished 
‘peetaters the basin filled to the brim with pure 
clear water, and two gold fishes swimming in it. 

The ambulatory shoemaker, as seen below, 
with his rude tools, and his enormous spectacles, 
is a study for a painter. He carries with him, 
in a basket, wherever he goes, all his imple- 
ments, together with his whole stock in trade 
A fan and pipe, without which, it would almost 
seem. a Chinaman could not exist—complete 
his e ent. 

Th der will notice the novel manner. in 
which our shoemaker’s spectacles are kept in 
their place. This is effected by no greater ex- 
penditure of ingenuity than is involved in pass- 
ing a loop fastened to the ends of the spectacles 
round each ear. They are sometimes retained 
in their position by silver cords slung over the 
ears, to which small weights are attached, to 
preserve the equilibrium The glasses, or rather 
crystals (for rock crystal, ground with the pow- 
der of corundum, supplies the place of glass), 
are perfectly circular in shape, and of enormous 
dimensions, which give the wearer a very sapient 
appearance. The Chinese methods of doing 
things are novel, and can bear no comparison 
to the handy working of a Yankee mechanic. 
Still, although their uses of scientific knowledge 


CHINESE COBBLER. 


are far different from ours, their mechanical skill 
has attained high perfection; their industry in 
the manufacture of stuffs, porcelain, lackered 
ware, &ec., is astonishing. Many of our most 
useful inventions are to be found among them. 
They printed hooks before the art was invented 
in Europe. ‘ They also used the magnet before 
its use was known to us; but they have remained 
far behind us in the art of navigation, on secount 


of their ignorance of shjg-bajiiets: 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
OUR DARLING. 


BY ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 
White arms clasping round my neck, 
Blue eyes looking love in mine, 
Little rosy, laughing lips, 
Sunny brow has Madeline. 
Dancing to the biue bird’s note, 
Tresses bound with rose and green, 
Never fay more glad or bright, 
Sports im elfin-land, I ween. 


Cupid nestles on her cheek, 
Dimples shut the blind god in, 
For the fairies, in her sleep, 
Kissed her little, graceful chin. 
Rosy fingers on my eyes, 
Red lips pressing close to mine, 
Merry, little, laughing elf, 
You ’re a darling, Madeline. 


But the care shade gioometh down, 
Darling, when I think of thee. 

For the cold world darkest frowns 
On a spirit light and free. 

Blossoms smile around thee now, 
Merry blue birds gaily sing, 

Bat there 's night for them and thee, 
© thou darling, little thing. 


Earth hath shades of light and gloom, 
Be the gleaming glad on thee, 

And the darkness falling down, 
Rest as now for aye on me. 

Kneeling low I breathe a prayer, 
Grace on earth to thee be given, 

And when life’s wild march is o'er, 
May thy blue eyes ope in heaven. 

Elmwood Cottage, Pomfret, Ct., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


THE FATE OF THE SEA-GULL: 


—oR— 
A SAILOR’S COURAGE. 


BY FRED. HUNTER. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PARTING LEVEE. 


“ My bark is out upon the sea, 
The moon’s above ; 
Her light a presence seems to me, 
Like woman's love. 
My native land I leave behin 
Afar I roam ; 
In other lands few hearts I'll 
Like those at home!” 


A RaxkisH and staunch little schooner was 
the Sea-Gull; and, as she lay at anchor off 
C——-, on a beautifully clear October night, her 
graceful bearing and saucy contour was cause 
for oft-repeated remark and commendation from 
those who looked upon her from the shore, or 
those who chanced to pass her upon the water. 

The atmosphere, on the occasion to which we 
now allude, was singularly crisp and clear. A 
light breeze from the southwest rippled the wa- 
ter, and in the tiny waves were reflected, in myr- 
iad shapes, the brilliant effulgence of the harvest- 
moon, which rode high in the heavens, and shed 
acalm and beautiful light on the scene below. 


An occasional strain of music was heard amid 
the evening breezes, wafted away from the shore 
—at times, soft and bewitching, anon, full and 
startling in tone and volume. The slender rig- 
ging of the schooner had been tautened up, the 
hull and decks shone bright and clean, the ta- 
-pering spars were admirably adapted for beauty 
and utility to the narrow and sharp-prowed 
model of the hull, and everything seemed in 
readiness for departure. 

But she now lay quietly at anchor, like a 
sleeping bird, on the bosom of the slightly ruffled 
waters. The Sea-Gull was shortly destined to 
be upon the wing, however ; and she but awaited 
the coming of certain parties on shore, to avail 
of the favoring wind, and put to sea. 

Within the brilliant halls of an old mansion 
located scarcely a mile distant, there were gath- 
ered, at this moment,a gay party of English 
gentlemen and ladies; and among the company 
were a few foreigners of rank and distinction. 
Of those first named was a young gentleman of 
modest and retiring appearance, genteelly but 
simply attired, whose conversation and apparent 
general information had been cause for repeated 
remark during the night—now far spent. And 
as the company were about to retire, the desire 
seemed to be more and more eager to cultivate 
his acquaintance, or to know exactly who and 
what he was. 

“ Lowden, Lowden ?” remarked a titled per- 
sonpage to a friend, “the name of Lowden I 
have heard before, but I think it no common 


“No,” was the reply; “and your lordship will 
also acknowledge that the young man who 
answers to it, yonder, is not a common youth, 
either.” 

“You are right, Weston—right. 
young—” 

“ Scarcely three and twenty, I should say, my 
lord—at furthest.” 

“Well, he is a very extraordinary person, 
surely. Did you mark, to-night, in spite of his 
exceedingly modest demeanor, how he drew 
around him a circle of admirers ?” 

“ Constantly, my lord.” 

“Yes; and those of the highest grade, too.” 

“TI could not but observe this.” 

“ And was this all you noticed, Weston ?” 

“ All, my lord; that is, all—all of general in- 
terest, I mean.” 

“Exactly ; so I suspected.” 

“Suspected, my lord! What did you—a— 
suppose—I mean, suspect ?” 

“You observed that among the admirers of 
Lowden, the ladies were foremost ?” 

“ Were they ?” 

“Ha, ha! My young friend, come! Let us 
understand each other.” 

“With all my heart. What do you suspect, 
however, first—if you please ?” 

“ Well, then, Weston, I have been about the 
world a good deal, and old bachelor as J am, 
you know I am privileged to a close observance 
of the conduct of the sexes whom I meet and 
desire to know. Iwill tell you what I suspect—” 

“My lord,” shouted a sweet, rollicking voice 
behind the two speakers, just at this moment, 
“my Lord Workley! I pray you rally our good 
friend Weston, here—and let us know what it is 
that has caused him to exhibit such a degree of 

ennui, to-night. Good Mr. Weston, pray tell 
us, have you lost a friend? Has anything oc- 
curred here that should so elongate that counte- 
nance?” continued the fair speaker, archly, as 
she seized upon the arm of the gentleman ad- 
dressed—“ Come, confess! Upon my word, I 
never knew you so dull.” 

Weston laughed, and apologized for his seem- 
ing stupidity ; but he felt very little better after 
it. He offered the lady his hand at once for the 
waltz, however; and, as gaily as he could do it, 
he whirled away amid the maze of the dance, 
with his beautiful and lively young hostess, who, 
in common with the rest, had not lost sight of 
his dullness. 

At each successive turn up and down the long 
and elegant parlor, he encountered a figure upon 
which his gaze was rivetted—ah, how earnestly 
and continually! He saw but that form, he 
watched but that soft, sweet face, he heard only 
that rich, ringing voice, as the music of her 
laugh floated by him! She was the star of the 
evening, and Weston was madly in love with 
her—the graceful, joyous, beautiful Bel Truffini. 

“Bel Truffini!’ She was of Spanish origin, 
it was said, but had been educated in England. 
Her age might have been eighteen, or may be 
nineteen ; she was tall and majestic in form, her 
raven black hair hung in a rich cluster of mas- 
sive curls over her full white shoulders; and 
though her dress was simple, yet a magnificent 
diamond necklace clasped her throat, twin brace- 
lets of the same costly jewels encircled her round 
full arms, and a girdle of heavy pearls clasped 
her taper waist. Bel was the heiress in prospect 
to a large fortune, it was also hinted; and, of 
course, she was surrounded and petted by flat- 
terers and the sycophants of fashion. 

The belle of the evening whirled down the sa- 
loon again, followed by the eyes of the whole 
assemblage. 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed the blunt old bachelor, 
“she waltzes like a sylph !” 

But Bel knew nought of all this admiration ; 
she had no ambition to excel in the dance, she 
entertained no jot or tittle of vanity in her 
composition. Nature had made her what she 
was, and, in her guileless innocence, she never 
dreamed that she was beautiful ; she never aimed 
to captivate the hearts of the sterner sex, in or- 
der to gratify a pride of doubtful character. 

Nevertheless, she glided easily, gently, majes- 
tically through the figures, and Weston forgot 
his partner, the occasion, himself—everybody 
but the form of her who had thus bewildered 
him! 

And who was he that bore the lovely being so 
gracefully along? Whose arm was that which 
now clasped her delicate zone? Whose hand 
was it that rested at her side? And,whosewere 

the eyes that gazed directly upon her glowing 
cheeks, as the handsome couple fioated down 


He is 


the hall, once more? Weston was giddy—con- 
fused—almost delirious. Poor fellow, he was, 
indeed. in‘love ! 

Half an hour afterwards this young gentleman 
stood beside the old bachelor again. 

“As Iwas saying, Weston,” continued the 
latter, “it is plain that you fancy the young 
Spanish belle, yonder. And well you may! for, 
by my troth, I never saw her match. But, have 
a care, my fine fellow. Iwas a young man once, 
myself; and I am not so old now, even, but 
that there is a chance that J may be ensnared. 
So, have a care” 

“Ts she not a lovely creature ?” 

“ You say right—she is ; but she is not for you, 
Weston.” 

“ How, then ?” 

“How? As plain as the nose on your fine 
face, my boy !” 

“Explain, my lord.” 

“ Cheerfully, will I. Do you note the youth 
we spoke of an hour since ?” 

“ He in citizen's garb ¢” 

“The same. The women have rivalled each 
other constantly, to night, to obtain a word or a 
smile from that same young man; and a princely 
fellow he is, I'll warrant.” 

“ And you think—that—the lady favors him ?” 
asked Weston, earnestly. 

“Not a doubt of it, my boy.” 

“ And why should she ?” 

“ That is a question of your own asking. In 
reply, let me ask you why has it occurred that 
that same youth has to-night drawn about him 
the most unequivocal and marked attention of 
all the older heads in the hall—the men as well 
the sofier sex ?” 

“ Such is the fact, I know.” 

“Yes, Weston, I have never met the person 
yet, I say, who, at his age, was master of so 
many subjects, who talked so well and so readi- 
ly, and who appeared to such advantage. He is 
in command of the little schooner in the stream, 
and is bound off, anon, I learn. But, hist! he’s 
coming this way.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VOYAGE. 


As the two gentlemen moved aside, a well- 
formed man, but little past his majority in years, 
apparently, approached them, in company with 
half a score of ladies and noblemen. His voice 
was pleasant in its tone, but heavy and rather 
masculine than otherwise. His movements were 
dignified and decorous, and upon coming nearer 
he proved to be very comely in his features. 
He crossed the apartment, and was presented 
by his hostess to his lordship and young Weston. 

“Ah!” thought the latter, as he took the 
stranger's hand, “he is a noble fellow, to be 
sure !” 

There was so much of frankness, of unassum- 
ing dignity, of mildness and generosity in his 
countenance, that the first address of Charles 
Lowden always caused a favorable impression, 
wherever he appeared. 

Weston forgave him, in his heart, at the out- 
set; but he very deeply envied him his prospec- 
tive happiness, nevertheless. 

“T have just learned,” said Weston, very glad, 
notwithstanding his envy, to show the young 
officer that he didn’t feel very badly, “I have 
just heard from his lordship, here, that you are 
in command of the pretty little craft in the 
stream, outside.” 

“ Yes sir,” said Lowden, “ and am bound off 
in thé morning.” 

* So soon ?” 

“Yes, with the daylight, if possible, should 
the wind favor us.” ° 

“ Your visit is a brief one,” continned Weston, 
not at all sorry, by the way, that it was so. 

“Yes. We sailors must make the most of 
the favoring weather, in these latitudes. Our 
business hither is nearly completed—in fact, we 
only await the pleasure and convenience of the 
charming Lady Truffini, to spread our sails to 
the breeze.” 

“The Lady Truf—what—” stammered out 
young Weston, hardly conscious of what he was 
saying. 

“JT allude to the beautiful belle, who has so 
charmed us all here, to-night.” 
“What are you to do—that is, what do you 
mean to do—” ° 
“Mean? Nothing—only that she is to bea 
passenger with us to the northward, that’s all ; 
‘and we now only await her pleasure to sail 
hence.” 


“ You don’t mean to say that the lady is going 
to leave us, surely!” continued Weston, expos- 
ing himself, momentarily, and causing his lord- 
ship a good hearty smile, for the moment. 

“O, yes ; that is the occasion of our visit here- 
We touched at this place for the express pur- 
pose of receiving this lady on board.” 

“I had not heard of this,” said Weston, 


warmly. 
“Why should apr innocently asked the 
officer. At which sharp query, his lordship 


laughed outright, and Weston was deeply an- 
noyed. 

“Her ladyship is not a resident here,” contin- 
ued the youthful officer, “as you are probably 
aware. This is her last visit, and on the morrow 
we shall bid adieu to your hospitable shores.” 

Weston immediately made himself as uncom- 
fortable as a love-stricken swain could well do ; 
but the parting hour came, at length, and the 
brilliant company separated. 

At sunrise next morning, a tiny little boat 
was drawn up at the gangway, into which the 
master of the Sea-Gull stepped, attired in his 
best shore-suit of black; and a brace of oars 
quickly glistened in the rays of the early sun, as 
the barge put away to the shore. 

The Lady Bel was already awaiting the arriv- 
al of the boat, and alighting from the carriage 
in which she had been borne to the landing, she 
courteously accepted the proffered hand of Low- 
den, who assisted her to a seat in the stern of 
the barge. She was accompanied by two female 
attendants, who were also provided for; and 
after an affectionate leave-taking of a few friends 
who came to see her depart, the order was given, 
and the boat with its choice burthen returned to 
the schooner. 

There were already on board three or four 
other passengers, bound to the same destination 
with her ladyship ; and, in a short space of time, 
the sails were set and the Sea-Gull was dashing 
away before a singing breeze, homeward bound. 

Upon meeting at table, subsequently, the pas- 
sengers counted half a score—among whom 
were the Lady Truffini and her two companions, 
a Frenchman and his wife, and an Englishman. 
The French passenger was a querulous, excit- 
able, talkative fellow ; and the foremost of the 
English party was an overbearing, ill-bred per- 
sonage, who very often forgot himself and the 
company he was in. Nothing seemed to afford 
him so much gratification as it did to tease and 
rally his French neighbor, who, at times, became 
very spicy and personal in his retorts. 

It was the fourth day out, and the passengers 
were anticipating the happiness of reaching 
their destination within the next four and twenty 
hours. The passage had proved a fortunate 
one, up to this time, but during the morning of 
this day the wind had been unsteady, and the 
atmosphere had assumed a hazy aspect by mid- 
day. 

The little party met once more to dine. Some 
incidents at the field of Waterloo had been nar- 
rated, in his own way, by the bullying English- 
man, and in his customary offensive manner, to 
which the French gentleman replied with unu- 
sual tartness, when the captain of the schooner, 
who presided at the table, checked the speakers. 

The Englishman immediately suggested that 
Lowden had no right to interfere. 

“You are on board my vessel,” said the cap- 
tain firmly, but respectfully, “and you are ning 
language in the presence of ladies, here, which 
is ill-timed and annoying to them.” 

“The insult was offered bere, and here I re- 
sent it,” exclaimed Mr. Bull, firing up and turn- 
ing very red in the face. “ Monsieur is a Jiar !’’ 

“ Hold, sir!” exclaimed Lowden, rising from 
his chair. ‘Thén quickly chetking himself, he 
turned to the Lady Truffini and her companions, 
who had finished their meal, and said : 

“ Ladies, by your leave.” 

The three ladies immediately followed him to 
the after-cabin, where he left them and returned 
to the dining-room. 

Though he was absent !ut a single moment, 
when he came back, loud words were passing 
between the antagonists; and as Lowden ap- 
proached them, the Englishman gave his French 
neighbor the lie again, and followed it with a 
blow. The captain instantly seized his arm, and 
the belligerents were separated. 

A challenge followed this scene, and young 
Lowden meantime came in for a round share of 
abuse from his English passenger, who berated 
him soundly for stepping between him and 
Monsieur, at so critical a moment. é 

“ Your manners towards Monsieur,” said the 
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captain, calmly, “were very offensive. You 
have repeatedly annoyed him at table and else- 
where, and I regret to be obliged to add, that 
you have not respected, as you should have 
done, the presence of females, either, on several 
occasions. Let this scene be your /ast, sir, on 
board this vessel !” 

- “So you defend that contemptible frog-eater, 
do you?” muttered Mr. Bull, savagely. 

“TI enter into none of your digputes, sir, nor 
can you make me quarrel with you. Bat, I 
mean what I say. I am master of this vessel ; 
you must not repeat your offence.” 

“ You are master, here!” responded Bull, iron- 
ically. “I should sayso. You take the part of 
a puppy, and thus stoop to his level. You are 
no better than he is.” 

“T tell you—” 

“You needn’t tell me 
coward !” 

“ What, sir !” 

“ A coward,” continued the Englishman, snap- 
ping his fingers, spitefully. “I will see to your 
case when I get on shore.” 

At this moment the second officer rushed 
hastily into the cabin, and in an excited manner, 
said: “Captain, quick !—on deck !” 

Lowden turned away and hastily ascended to 
the quarter-deck, where a most unexpected 
scene awaited him. 

Within the previous hour the atmosphere had 
become completely blackened with heavy clouds, 
and now a fierce white squall was advancing 
from the southwest with a rapid pace. Sail had 
already been shortened, but Lowden instantly 
saw thata sharp blow was coming, and every 
rag of canvass, save the closely-reefed jib, was 
forthwith ordered to be taken in. 

And very quickly afterward came the crash. 
Far away to leeward, for a moment or two, could 
be seen the sheet of whitened spray and foam, 
forced in a mass before the rushing squall, as it 
struck the water, and then dashed on in its wild 
and resistless fury. The thunder followed, and 
peal after peal succeeded, while torrents of rain 
gushed from the over-charged clouds. The light- 
ning quivered and crinkled down the deep black 
clouds. with terrible fierceness; and, though the 
schooner had been for an hour previously in 
sight of the very harbor to which she was des- 
tined, this sudden and terrible storm had deeply 
alarmed both crew and officers. 

For an instant a deathlike stillness pervaded 
the air. Then a frightful glare of light was 
seen from the edge of a dense cloud, and a peal 
of thunder clattered over their heads, as if the 
whole of heaven’s artillery had at once been dis- 
charged upon them. The staunch little schooner 
quivered from stem to stern, for a moment, and 
then moved forward from the increased action 
of wind and wave. 

“Fire!” was the first word that was distinctly 
heard, after this shock; and “fire! fire! the 
schooner’s on fire!’ quickly passed from cabin 
to deck, and from mouth to mouth among the 
frightened crew. 

“Helm a-port!” shouted the captain through 
his trumpet, quickly. “Stand by, men! Bear 
a hand, bear a hand, and up with the mainsail !” 

The Sea-Gull was doomed. The lightning 
had struck and fired her! 

Lowden saw that a desperate effort alone 
could save his vessel and passengers. His quick 
eye glanced shoreward, and in spite of the peril 
of the shift to which he resorted in this emer- 
gency, he resolved to put on sail—if the thing 
could be done—and run the schooner ashore. 
But it was impossible! The willing men sprang 
to their stations at the word, but the gale raved 
with fury; and scarcely had a yard of the main- 
sail been unfurled ere it was stripped into shreds 
and scattered over the storm. 

A wild wail was heard below, meantime, and 
the passengers, deeply alarmed, demanded to 
see the captain. After being desired thrice to 
descend below, he left the quarter-deck, drenched 
to the skin, and hastily descended to the cabin, 
where he anticipated every inquiry at once. 

“Ladies,” he said, soothingly, “be of good 
cheer. Trust me, that under the fearfal circam- 
stances, I will do all that man can do. Gentle- 
men, we are in a critical condition. The vessel 
is on fire, and we are yet three miles from the 
shore, and the gale is increasing. Be men, how- 
ever, and present examples of courage.to the: | 
crew. We must hope for the best.” 

With these brief words of consolation-and ad- 
vice, Lowden sprang..up the companiomway,.. 
drew back the slide, and resumed his place near 
the wheel. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
THE SAILOR’S COURAGE. 


Jets of smoke were forcing their way up 
through the seams of the deck, and the fury of 
the squall was yet unabated. The sea rua so 
high that it was unsafe to be on deck, and Low- 
den deemed it prudent to secure the cabin-door, 
lest the passengers should force their way up, 
and be washed overboard. Signals of distress 
had been run up, but the gale tore them into 
shreds as fast as they appeared, and the schoon- 
er was now full three miles from the shore, with 
the fire increasing frightfully, below, at every 
succeeding moment! 

“Open, captain, open! for God’s sake! We 
shall suffocate,” shrieked the terrified Eoglish- 
man, hammering away at the cabin-door. 

“ Q-pen—o-pen ze door, Monsicur Capitan— 
o-pen, I say—si vous plait! I sall smodder, cap- 
itan—o-pen !” 

“ Give us air—help! What, ho! help!” again 
bawled the whilom valiant Englishman, as he 
now pleaded for his liberty. But Lowden knew 
that they could not stand on deck; and for a 
moment he still detained his passengers prison- 
ers below, for their own safety. 

Every possible exertion, under the trying cir- 
cumstances, was resorted to by the officers and 
crew to stay the progress of the fire, but without 
success. The weather had previously been ex- 
cessively hot and dry, the schooner had just 
come out of a low latitude, and the devouring 
element made rapid work in its destructive 
course below the decks. When the peril reach- 
ed its height, and no further hope existed of 
stopping the fire, the cabin-door was opened, 
and the passengers sprang upon deck. 

The first movement of the brave Englishman, 
upon his release, was to curse the captain for 
detaining him below ; the next moment he found 
himself heels over head in the lee scupper, 
knocked flat by the schooner’s lurch in the 
heavy sea. Pale as death and considerably 
bruised, he arose and clung to the rigging for a 
single moment; then, jamping astern, he seized 
an axe and commenced cutting away the small 
boat, which had been temporarily secured there. 

“ Hold!” cried Captain Lowden, firmly. “ We 
have but two miles to make, and I hope to reach 
shoal water before it is too late.” 


But the Englishman persisted in his work. 
The flames had broken through the hatches in 
little forked streams, and it was plain tat but a 
few minutes longer would be allowed them to 
prepare for leaving the burning vessel. Never- 
theless, the youthfal captain felt that he could 
manage things best in his own way; and so he 
continued : 

“ Hold, I say! Must I remind you again that 
Iam master, here? Another stroke with that 
axe, and as there lives a God in heaven, you go 
over the side. J mean it!” 

The offender turned round, white as the spray 
which flashed around him in every direction, and 
—belicved what Lowden said! As he dropped 
the axe, the captain advanced and took her lady- 
ship's hand, as she stood trembling and clinging 
to the side of the companion-way, desperately 
alarmed, but uncomplaining, and silent with her 
terror. 

“Cheer up, madam,” he said, “and trust in 
the good God, who may preserve us, if He will.” 

A deafening shout arose at this moment from 
the men forward, who had collected in a group, 
waiting for further orders. Sail after sail had 
been run up, in one shape and another, until ev- 
ery rag had been destroyed—and the Sea-Gull 
was now very near her end. The flames burst 
out from below, and half the crew plunged into 
the water, resolved to try a swim for it, rather 
than be burned to death. The order was at 
once given to stand by to lower away the boats, 
two of which were manageable. The remainder 
of the crew obeyed, and into the first one, as it 
_rolled and pitched against the side, Captain 
Lowden, with his own hands, passed the ladies 
and three of the crew. 

The other boat was quickly in readiness, and 
into this the Englishman and the others were 
placed—though Mr. Bull was very anxious to 
be among the first who left the sinking vessel. 
Twice was he driven back by the strong arm of 
the firm and brave captain, as he was forcing 
himself into the first boat, but during which 
time, Lowden addressed him not one werd, ex- 
gept. “batk, sir; wait your turn!” When he 

finally. get-on board, he assured Lowden that he 
would “settle his hash” for him, when he reach- 
ed the shore. 


*Jivés;\so neither can.the sweet influences thereof 


The wind still raved, and the sea run furiously 
high, as the two boats swung off from the buarn- 
ing schooner, which was very soon afterward 
enveloped in flames, and sunk within another 
hour. The brave sailors tugged away at the 
oars, and had got within half a mile of the land- 
ing, when a heavy wave struck the foremost 
boat and instantly capsized her. 

Scarcely had its precious burthen reached the 
water, when Lowden grasped the bow oar of the 
beat in which he sat, and cried: “give way, 
boys! give way, and save them !” 

In another moment, tie rear boat reached the 
spot where the disaster occurred, and where the 
lovely Bel was now sinking beneath the waves! 
In the next instant, a plunge was heard, and the 
gallant captain rose at the lady’s side, support- 
ing her with a strong arm, even amid those angry 
and lashing waters! 

Succor_was at hand. The trouble had been 
noticed on shore, and already a life-boat had 
started to the rescue. The Frenchman clung to 
the overturned boat, and the ladies all were res- 
cued. By the time that the life-boat reached 
them, its services were needed—but all were 
subsequently landed in safety. 


The Englishman got over his fancied offence, | 


and acknowledged that Captain Lowden was 
not only a good sailor, but that he was also 
really a brave man. His epithet of “coward,” 
he retracted, voluntarily, but the young captain 
only replied—* you didn’t know me, sir, or you 
wouldn’t have suffered yourself so to speak, I 
think.” 

Bull was abashed. and was more careful in fu- 
ture; but his French friend never forgave him 
for his cutting criticisms on the action at the 
field of Waterloo. 

But, asks the reader, what became of the cap- 
tain and the beautiful Lady Bel, and the old 


bachelor, and the love-sick Weston? Really—I 
can scarcely tell particulars ! 
* * * 


The bachelor lord, and his young friend, who 
was so smitten with the fair lady stranger. at 
any rate, I never heard anything more of. The 
fussy little Frenchman declared that if ever he 
was fortunate enough to reach Boulogne, he 
would never try the West Indies again for his 
health. Mr. Bull went to Lun’un, to tell the 
story of his mishaps, and to enjoy his beef and 
ale more leisurely. subsequently. 

Two years after this incident, however, Cap- 
tain Lowden retired from nautical life, and set- 
tled upon a beautiful farm in one of the southern 
counties of Eagland. This place was one of 
more than ordinary beauty, and had been occu- 
pied for ten years previously by a relative of one 
Bel Truffini. Notice was served upon the ten- 
ant in due form, and possession was yielded, one 
fine spring morning, to the original owner and 
tenant that was to be. 

A bridal party drove up the smooth avenue to 
the wide old portal of the mansion, and, sur- 
rounded by a half dozen intimate friends,this very 
Bel Truffini was welcomed there, as future mis- 
tress of the establishment. She was handed 
from the gay vehicle by that very Captain Low- 
den, and she introduced him, at once, to the 
neighbors as her husband ! 

They still occupy that farm, because its pur- 
suits better suit the taste of the brave sailor. 
But they have means in plenty otherwise, and 
both Bel and her talented mate are as happy as 
wealth and true love for each other can possibly 
make them. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO MARGARET. 
DESIGNED FOR A WREATH OF FLOWERS. 


To Margaret's laugh, and sparkling eyes, 
Where many a witching influence lies, 
And mind-bound gem in secret shines ; 
To mirth, to grace, to beauty, too, 
As real as e’er lover knew, 
I dedicate these humble lines. 


Some lady’s hand should thus bequeath 
Her living wishes in this wreath, 
Nor let me mar its rosy hue ; 
But time will to this garland prove 
Its leaves will fade before his love, 
Who gives his brightest wish to you. 
Baltimore, Md., April, 1852. 


Remember that the true pleasures of temper- 
ance and the many benefits that follow sobriety, 
cannot be imagined by those who lead riotous 


be enjoyed without self-denial, and some trouble 


to old Adam. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
COME, COME O'ER THE HEATHER. 


BY J. L. FENTON. 


Come, come o'er the heather at morn’s early hour, 
Come forth. and together we "ll pluck the gay flower; 
For winter’s drear shadow hath faded away, 

While forest and meadow their verdure display ; 

The snow from the mountain hath sunk in the earth, 
And bright stream and fountain leaps joyously forth. 


Then come o'er the heather at dawning of day, 
While yet we may gather, ere dew fades away, 

Of roses the fairest in woodbine or grove, 

And twine with the rarest bright emblems of love; 
For spring addeth lightness to every pure heart, 
And morn in its brightuess new pleasures impart. 


Then come o’er the heather—remain not at home, 
Come forth. and together light-hearted ve ll roam 
Where loveliness springeth q’er valley and knoll, 
And earth’s beauty bringeth relief to the soul ; 

For nature inviting drives care from the brow, 
While birds are delighting the ear from each bough. 


Then come o'er the heather—enjoy the pure air, 

Come forth, and together we ‘ll offer a prayer 

To Him who releaseth from sadness the soul, 

While bounty increaseth beneath His control ; 

For glad nature showeth our Maker’s high will, 

Who freely bestoweth His kind bounties still. 
Nyack, N. Y., Ap. il, 1852. 


PROFESSOR WHITE. 


White was a very extraordinary man, of great 
profundity as an Asiatic linguist. He was tirst 
discovered by the late Dean ‘Tucker, working as 
an apprentice to a poor weaver, in a village 
either in Gloucestershire or Somersetshire. At 
this village, on a certain day, was to be a dinner 
party. ‘lhe dean, strolling about before dinner, 
chanced to go into a poor weaver’s shop. He 
took up a dirty, shattered Greek Testament. 
“ How comes this here? who reads this book ?” 
“ Sir, my lad is always poring over such books.’ 
On speaking to the lad, he found him well versed 
in Greek and Latin. By appointment, he waited 
upon the dean in the afternoon, who introduced 
him to the company. A collection was made 
for him. Tucker undertook the care of bim, put 
him to school at Gloucester, and from thence 
sent him to Oxford. Here he gradually rose in 
academical success—Fe!low of Wadham, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, Canon of Christ Church, and 
Hebrew Prof. ssor—Lundon Times. 


{Written for Gleason’s Pictori21.] 
THE DYING POET. 


BY C. YOUNG. 
Repress those scalding tears! 
Hold not my spirit back from the pure joys of heaven! 
Think not, with sorrowing grief, in coming future years, 
Of ties that now are riven ! 


Let me go hence! 
Shed not those bitter tears of unavailing grief, 
So deep, so terrible in their stern silence ; 
They cannot grant relief. 


Weep not, my friends ; 

See ye, I fear not the insidious advance of death, 

Though o’er my lowly couch in preternatural pride he bends, 
And on my brow I feel his breath. 


On yestereen 
God's angel whispered in my listening ear, 
Smiling in his placid beauty, calm, serene ; 

“ Mortal! thou hast nought to fear!” 


Weep not for bim 

Whom angels guard with more than holy care, 

Soon to be borne from earth by cherubim and seraphim, 
Even now they cleave the air. 


From heaven death’s chariot doth roll, 
It cleaves the realms of space and boundeth towards me ; 
0, holy Parent of the universe, receive my soul! 
Father, I come to thee! 
Jersey City, April, 1852. 


THE GIRL THAT NEVER TOLD A LIE. 


A little girl once came into the house and told 
her mother something which was very imorob- 
able. Those who were sitting in the room with 
her mother did not believe her, for they did not 
know the character of the lirt'e girl. But the 
mother replied at once—“ I have no doubt that 
it is true, for [ never knew my daughter to tell 
a lie” Is there not something noble in having 
such a character as this? Must not the little 
gicl have felt happy in the consciousness of pos- 
sessing her mother’s entire confidence? (, 
how different must have been her feelings from 
those of the child whose word cannot be believ- 
ed, and who is regarded by every one with sus- 
picion? Shame, shame on the child who has 
not magnanimity enough to tell the truth— 
Gene-ez Courier. 


A FRAGMENT. 
There ’s not a heath, however rude, 
But hath some little flower 
To brighten solitude, 
And scent evening hour. 


There ’s not a heart, however cast 


To love and call it owa. 
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SKETCHES OF WEST POINT. 


SCENES AT WEST POINT. 


EST, NT 
is a the 
most promi- 


nent of those 
interesting lo- 
calities, round 
which the 
heart of every 
American de- 
lights to twine 
its most cher- 
ished memo- 
ries. No sin- 
gle _ locality 
throughout the 
Union offers 
to the patriot 
so rich a fund 
of interesting 
historic reminiscence as this. Independent of 
its attractions in this respect, it offers to the ar- 
tist and poet, as well as to every admirer of the 
beautiful in nature, attractions beyond any spot 
within the limit of our far-extended boundaries. 
Situated in the heart of the Hudson highlands, 
where that majestic river twines snake-like 
through that mighty channel, which ages since 
it has forced for itself by some terrific convul- 
sion, it presents a view north and south for miles 
in either direction, while that on the east and 
west is shut in by the towering heads of Crow 
Nest, Breakneck, Bull and Butler Hill. Our 
artist, during a visit to this lovely spot, made 
numerous sketches embracing the most interest- 
ing portions of the academy grounds and build- 
ings, as well as of such relics of the Revolution 
as time has not destroyed. Wéshall, from time 
to time, present to the readers of the Compan- 
ion, whenever our space permits, the result of 
his labors in a series of pictures, the first of 
which we now offer. 

The visitor to the military academy lands at 
Cozzens’s dock, about a mile below the point, 
which, in connection with the road leading to it, 
was built at an enormous expense by Mr. W. B. 
Cozzens, the proprietor of the hotel represented 
in the above engraving, and formerly known as 
the proprietor of the West Point Hotel and the 
American Hotel in New York city, Taking an 
omaibus at the dock he commences the toilsome 
asc-nt over road winding around the precipit- 


VIEW OF COZZENSS HOTEL, AT WEST POINT, NEW YORK. 


ous face of the rocky barrier, which here bounds 
the western shore of the river. He will not be 
disappointed with his glimpses of nature, as he 
toils up to the hotel, which is situated on the 
edge of a plain extending from the brink of the 
precipice facing the river, back to the base of 
the mountain seen in the picture. From the 
top of the hotel he will have a beautiful view of 
the country around. 

After feasting his eyes with the landscape 
which is presented to his view from this elevated 
position, let the tourist descend and ramble for a 


while around the grounds connected therewith ; 
and if his ramble ends at the dock re he 
landed in the morning, so much the better. He 
can then take a small boat, and. for a trifling fee, 
be rowed down the river to Buttermilk Falls, 
which, if in full play, will amply repay a visit. 
The avarice of man, however, has tarned the 
strerm to turn a mill, and only in the spring or 
fall, when the freshets cause a supply of water, 
do they show to any advantage. Turning the 
prow of his boat eastward, Ict him land on that 
side of the river, at a spot called Flat Rock, and 


WEST POINT, AS SEBN FROM BELOW. 


he will have presented to him the view of Coz- 
zens’s Hotel, which our artist has depicted above. 
This building was erected some four or five 
years since by W. B. Cozzens, Esq., as a summer 
resort for the fashionables of New York city; 
and, to the admirer of nature, it presents attrac- 
tions unexcelled by few of the fashionable water- 
ing-places in this country. Hence it is the re- 
sort of many of our first artists, who here find 
an endless variety of subjects for their pencils, 
springing up spontaneously at every step, while 
the military academy affords an ever-varying 
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theme of interest to the casual visitor, which 
never tires the eye or mind. 


Turning his eye up the river, the visitor will 
have a view of West Point from below, embrac- 
ing some of the most prominent academy build- 
ings. On the brow of the point or promontory, 
is seen Kosciusko’s monument. Below, and a 

- little to the left of which, is Dade’s monument. 
The building on the point immediately to the left 
of Kosciusko’s monument, is the West Point Ho- 
tel, while stretching along the plain will be seen 
the tents of the cadets, with the chapel, library 
and other buildings connected with the institu- 
tion. The initial letter at the head of this arti- 
cle represents a group of Mexican flags, which 
were captured during the late war, and now oc- 
cupy a place in the library, with many similar 
trophies. 

There are omnibuses constantly running to 
and from the hotel and the academy grounds, 


over a very pleasant and picturesque road. And if. © 


the visitor is desirous of seeing all that is to be 
seen in this interesting locality, his best way will 
be to jump into one and ride as far as the gate 
at the entrance, where he had better alight and 
inquire his way to the Lovers’ Walk. This is a 
delightful serpentine walk, winding for a mile or 
more along the banks of the river, and leading 
to a natural terrace, which has been called Kos- 
ciusko’s Garden, from the fact of its having been 
a favorite resort of that « fficer while stationed 
here during the Revolution. It is a most charm- 
ing spot, shaded by a weeping willow and other 
trees, and the pedestrian ean linger here for 
hours, and give himself up to meditation, with 
nothing to disturb the peaceful calmness of his 


thought, save the occasional splash of the stur- . 


geon, as he leaps from the water a hundred fect 
below him, or the rush of some passing steamer 
or vessel, of whose snow-white sail he may now 
and then catch a glimpse, as the fitful breeze oc- 
casionally lifts the leafy screen which intervenes 


between him and the river. A tiny fountain 
bubbles up from a marble basin, and adds the 
influence of its monotonous music to soothe the 
mind to calm and pleasing reflections. 

Pursuing his way along the lower path—seen 
leading out of the picture in the foreground—the 
visitor comes out upon an open space, surround- 
ed by trees, whereon stands Dade’s Monument. 
This is one of the most chaste and beautiful 
pieces of monumental sculpture we have ever 
seen, and we think our readers will agree with 
us on reference to the accompanying illustration. 
It consists of a square base or pedestal, at the 
four corners of which are carved cannon sup- 
porting the entablature, on the respective sides 
of which is represented, alternately, swords and 
stars. Rising from this, is a colamn somewhat 
in the form of a Roman /fasces, surmounted by a 


most beautifully carved cagle with his wings 
drooping, and holding in his beak the end of a 
fillet of laurel leaves, which twines around and 
binds together the column. Altogether it is a 
most exquisite piece of workmanship, and re- 
flects great credit upon the taste and liberality 
of the cadets, by whom it has been erected. It 
bears upon its four sides the following inscrip- 
tions: On the south side—To commemorate the 
battle of the 28th December, 1835, between a 
detachment of 108 United States troops and the 
Seminole Indians of Florida, in which all of the 
detachment save three fell without an attempt 
to retreat. On the east side—Erected by the 


three regiments and the medical staff, whose 


comrades fell on the 28th December, 1835, sery- 


ing their country and honoring their profession. : 


On the west side jor Dade, 4th Infantry, 


VIEW OF KOSCIUSKO'S GARDEN, AT WEST POINT. 


Capt. Gardiner, 2d Artillery, Capt. Frazer, 3d 
do., Lieut. Basinger, 2d do., Lieut. Mudge, 3d 
do., Lieut. Reais, 3d do., Lieut. Henderson, 2d 
do., Dr. Catlin, Medical Staff. On the north side 
—The remains of the dead repose near St. Au- 
gustine, Florida. 

Besides the many revolutionary reminiscences, 
and its broad and ample fields of beauty for the 
eye of the artist and the poet, West Point pos- 
sesses other attractive features to engage the jn- 
terested attention of visitors. Here is located, 
as is alluded to above, the celebrated Military 
Academy, a fine stone building 275 feet long by 
75 feet wide, and three stories high, containing a 
riding hall, a number of recitation rooms, vari- 
ous oftices, and the engineering room, furnished 
with beautiful models of fortification and civil 


engineering, architecture, &c. There are two 
spacious galleries for paintings and sculpture. 
In the basement is a chemical laboratory. The 
hospital is a stone edifice near the bank of Had- 
son river, commanding a fine prospect, and ad- 
mirably fitted up. The military laboratory has 
towers designed as workshops, and enclosed 
withi walls are various kinds of ordnance, 
some Offevolutionary memory, and among them 
the remnants of the immense chain which was 
stretched across Hudson river. The education 


given at West Point, both scientific and milita- 
ry, is of a high order; and many persons have 
graduated from this institution, who have con- 
ferred honor upon it, and ranked high as skilful 
and efficient officers and engineers in the army of 
the United States. 


HERS 
The above view represents the remains of old 


Fort Putnam, on the apex of Independence 
Hill. This fort was erected in 178¢ under the 
suvervision of Kosciusko, who was engineer at 
West Puint at the time, and was intended to de- 
fend Fort Clinton and secure the river against the 
passage of an enemy’s fleet. It was constructed 
in the strongest manner of brick covered with 
stone. 


VIEW OF GLD FORT PUTNAM. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO THE YOUNG. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Just as the rainbow tints of even, or morning’s rosy light, 
Are youth’s fond dreams of happiness as varied and as 


bright ; 
Mingling with memories of the past, the present springs 
to view, 
Each fairy vision decked in garb of love’s own roseate hue : 
Such, such is youth, ere life's dull cares have proved its 
hopes untrue. 


How blessed are the young! their world is beautiful and 
gay, 

Earth’s fairest flowers are thornless, too, that blossom in 
their way ; 

No shadow comes to blight their hopes, no tear to dim the 
eye, 

Reality’s stern face is hid, it brings to them no sigh ; 

Yet 0, its power full soon will come, their trusting hearts 
to try. 


Then do thou trust in Him who made the world to thee 
so fair, 

And who has shielded thy young life from many a hidden 
snare : 

Remember He has given thee power to choose the good and 
ill, 

Keep then the straight and narrow path, and strive to do 
His will ; 

Earth cannot always be thy home, however bright it be, 

Remember this—and joy be thine through all eternity. 

Cohassett, Mass., April, 1852. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE BARON’S FATE: 


—OoR— 


HOW THE KNOT WAS TIED. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


Joyous and unthinking, passionate and nerv- 
ous, destitute of that religious principle which 
acts as a balance-wheel to Anglo-Saxon hearts, 
the French, as a people, place little value upon 
existence. A race of warriors, they not only 
combat hostile armies, and engage in domestic 
wars, but sacrilegiously hold that one has a right 
to deliver oneself from life, when life is a bur- 
then. Horrible as it may appear, the suicides 
committed in France average two thousand a 
* year, and amount to more than three times the 
number of murders; so that, if a pefin be 
found dead, and you have only to conjecture the 
cause, it is three times as probable that he died 
by his own hand as by that of another person. 
We state this lamentable passion for suicide, 
that our readers may not think the following 
narrative incredible. 


Adjacent to Paris, lies the “Wood of Bou- 
lougne,” a vast forest, intersected by broad car- 
riage roads, but containing many a picturesque 
nook, surrounded and over-shadowed by nearly 
impervious foilage. And it was into two of these 
little openings in the wood, which nestle side 
by side in a dense thicket of young oaks, that 
two men walked, early one August morning: 
precisely at the same moment. They came 
from different directions, by different avenues, 
and although not twenty feet apart, each im- 
agined himself far from any human being. 

The one who came from the aristocratic ward 
of the “Elysian Fields,” was a noble-looking 
man, whose intelligent eyes flashed, and whose 
dark moustache gave him a martial air of deter- 
mination. Stopping when he thought himself 
hidden from observation, he threw off his ele- 


gant outside garment, lit a fragrant Havana 
cigar, then taking from his pocket a beautiful 
pocket-book, he wrote on its blank leaf with a 
gold pencil : 


“Tam thirty years old to-day, and have ex- 
hausted happiness. My fortune has only ena- 
bled me to lead a vicious life—I have deceived 
those who trusted in me—I have lost every friend 
I ever made—prodigal and profligate—exist.nce 
has no pleasant recollections, neither have I any 
hopes. I have been tired of life—I am tired of 
life, and I now hang myself, not knowing what 
else to do. JuLtus DE Mortmorency.” 


Meanwhile the other man, who had walked 
from the busin: s; heart of the city, took from his 
pocket an unsealed letter, which he opened and 
penned. It read thus: 


“To my daughter:—I have a heavy note to 
pay on the first of September, and nothing but 
our furniture. But my creditors will have pity 
on you when they see you left an orphan, and 
Jules Dubois will not dare break his engage- 
ment, even though your promised dowry is all 


spent. I have always endeavored to be upright 
and honest, yet I die a bankrupt. Credit, once 
lost, cannot be regained, and poverty is now 
reckoned dishonorable. I cannot live, and seek 
death. Adieu. Remember your poor mother, 
and think sometimes of your unfortunate father. 
Pierre Marat.” 


Monsieur de Montmorency, drawing from his 
overcoat pocket a thick silken cord, made a slip 
noose at one end, and then climbing a tree, he 
leaned out on a lower bough, to which he tied 
the other end of his cord. Finishing his cigar, 
he took off his stock, and put the fatal noose 
around his neck, humming, meanwhile, a popu- 
lar air. And Pierre Marat, repeating a simple 
hymn which his mother had taught him in child- 
hood, made a halter with his cravat, tying one 
end to a sapling, and converting the other end 
into a noose, which he put about his neck with 
a trembling hand. 

Both—the rich man who had exhausted plea- 
sure, and the poor man who had exhausted 
credit—were on the point of launching them- 
selves into eternity, when, as if by a miracle, 
they saw each other! After a mutual stare, Mon- 
sieur de Montmorency began to laugh, and 
Pierre began to cry; then each detached the 
noose from his neck, and they advanced towards 
each other, looking like two miserable dreamers 
who had been suddenly awakened from horrible 
dreams. 

“Sir,” said Monsieur de Montmorency, “I 
should say that you were just going to hang 
yourself.” 

“ Sir,” replied Pierre, “ I thought that you re- 
sembled a man half hung.” 

“ But, sir, you prevented me!” 

“ And you prevented me—so we are even.” 

“ Afver all, though, one of us can go some- 
where else.” 

“ As you please, sir.” 

“ Or we can hang side by side.” 

“ Any way, sir.” 

“Take your cravat, then, and I will out with 
my cord again.” 

“ How did you tie your knot ?” 

“ Badly—it slipped.” ~ 

“ And you didn’t know how to tie a noose ?” 

“No—and you ?” 

“Could I guess ?” 

“ Ah!” and Pierre's sigh came from the very 
depths of his sad heart, “ it makes but little dif- 
ference, after all, how the knot is tied.” 

For the first time, Monsieur de Montmorency’s 
conscience spoke, and its “small voice” told 
him that he would be a murderer in thus seeing 
a fellow-being hang himself. 

“Sir,” said he, to Pierre, “I have always 
scoffed at the unfortunate, and even this morn- 
ing, I should have laughed at your long face; 
but now, somehow, I feel a desire to know who 
you are, what you are, and why you would com- 
mit suicide ?” 

“Sir,” replied Pierre, “I cannot confess to 
man.” 

“ Nay, I ask not a confession, but simply that 
you make a confidant of your humble servant. 
What is your name ¢” 

“ Pierre Marat.” 

“Your occupation ?” 

“ Retail grocer.” 

* Your home ?” 

“The Rue St. Denis, in the very heart of Paris.” 

“ Your family ?” 

“T have only a daughter—my adored Sara.” 

“ And how old is Mademoiselle Sara ?” 

“ Eighteen.” 

“She must be good, sensible and handsome.” 

“She is as good as she is handsome, and as 
handsome as any angel.” 

“ Why, you have a treasure, unforttinate man, 
and yet you seek to destroy yourself. Why?” 

“ Because I am bankrupt; read.” And Pierre 
handed to his questioner the letter quoted above. 

It was read with attention; and when Mon- 
sieur de Montmeorency had perused it, he asked : 

“ Who is this Jules Dubois ¢” 

“A young hatter, who has solicited my daugh- 
ter’s hand.” 

“Does she love him ?” 

She esteems him.” 

“ That is not enough. When a wife is old or 
ugly, it will suffice for her to esteem her hus- 
band ; but when she is young and handsome, 
she should love him.” 

“ Love follows esteem.” 

“ Not always.” 

“ Now, sir,” and as he spoke, Pierre sat down 
on a lange stump, “it is myturn. To whom do 

I speak 


“ You speak to Julias de Montmorency.” 

“The Baron de Montmorency ?” 

“No more nor less. Don’t rise, my friend, for 
we ygre equal just now, though neither of us 
had, perhaps, tied the genuine knot.” 

“ Baron,” said Pierre, in a hesitating tone, “ I 
replied to all the questions you asked me, and I 
would fain ask you a few in return.” 

“T authorize you to be inquisitive.” 

“ You are a nobleman by birth, and belong to 
an ancient house 

“T flatter myself, Monsieur Marat.” 

“You possess a large fortune ?” 

“T am taxed for upwards of a million.” 

“You are good looking, accomplished, and a 
welcome guest everywhere ?” 

“T have been told so.” 

“And yet, unfortunate man, you sought to 
destroy yourself. Why?” 

The baron opened his pocket-book, and Marat 
read the impious outpourings of dissipated satie- 
ty which we have already quoted. 

“ Ah, sir,” said he, when he *had concluded 
reading, “this is sad! Young, noble, rich, in- 
telligent, and nevertheless tired of life. Where 
have you dissipated the pleasures of existence * 
What have you done with your youth, your 
social position, your mind, and your opulence ?” 

“Nothing good, to my shame be it said. My 
years have been passed in dissolute pleasures— 
my position and rank have but enabled me to 
gratify my depraved appetite with impunity— 
my mind has but enabled me to gain hearts, and 
then cast them off—my fortune has never been 
employed for any good work. Why should I 


live ?” 


“Life to you, baron, should have charms. |. 


Science, poetry, the arts, are all open to your 
pursuits, and O, how much good you might do !” 

“Bah! I renounce.” 

“ Well, then, let us carry out our project, but 
not here. Let us walk through Passy to the 
river, and leap, hand in hand, into its oblivious 
bed.” 

“ Willingly.” And the two, side by side, struck 
through the trees into an adjacent avenue. 

Just then, along came a party of merry young 
Parisians, who had hired donkeys at ten sous 
the hour, and were having a famous race. The 
last couple pulled up when they saw our heroes 
—it was Sara Marat and her loyer—Jules 
Dubois. 

And Pierre had told the truth about his 
daughter. She was beautiful indeed, and looked 
angelic as she ran up (leading her donkey) to 
kiss her father. She wore a common dress, yet 
it was clean, neat, and fitted snugly to her grace- 
ful form, nor did ever a crown shade a more 
lovely face than that which beamed forth from 
her coarse straw bonnet. 

“ Sara—my dear Sara,” said Pierre, “ what are 
you doing here ?” 

“ Why, papa,” replied the young girl, “ you 
told me I could come with our sewing-circle, and 
have a ride.” 

“ True, my daughter.” And then Pierre shook 
hands with Jules Dubois. 

The baron bowed low, and Sara, blushing, 
curtesied to the ground. Then her downcast 
eyes espied her father’s letter, which he had re- 
tained in his hand since the baron returned it, 
but dropped in the confusion produced by his 
daughter's arrival. As he was now conversing 
with the baron, she opened it, read, shrieked, 
and fell upon her knees. For a moment she re- 
garded her father with a look of agonized ten- 
derness, and then, clasping her hands, looked 
upwards. She prayed! 

All regarded her with admiration, alihough 
with that of her lover was mingled evident as- 
tonishment. Rising, she handed him the fatal 
letter, that he might see how matters stood. 
The news was evidently unacceptable, for he 
changed color as he read, but did not uttera 
word. 

“ My chilé—my dear child, pardon me!” said 
Pierre, “ though I feel that I merit no pardon 
from God or man. But my fortune was lost—I 
could not survive my bankraptcy—I could not 
see my name figure in the list of insolvents, and 
I wished to die.” 

“Hush, hush!” murmured the young girl; 
“ Heaven grant that you may be averted from 
such a sinfal act, and that you may put your 
trust in that Providence which never deserts 
those who are worthy of its favors. You must 
live—live for me, and live to prepare yourself 
for death! Isee you, but I tremble, and I weep, 
but, dearest father, I will nerve my limbs and 
dry up my tears, for you are preserved. Litme 


serve you—let me console you, and I shall be 
happy!” 

“ What a glorious day!” repeated almost me- 
chanically the baron, as the sun shone out in 
full glory from the heavy clouds. 


“ Sit down, Jules,” said Pierre, in a sad tone, 
“sit down upon this bench, and let me relate my 
losses, my debts, my ruin, and my mercantile 
dishonor.” 

“ Monsieur Marat,” and the baron bowed as 
he spoke, “if you have no objection, I will join 
your family council.” 

All sat down, and poor Marat recapitulated 
his business affairs, which were bad enough, for 
he had been the dupe of cunning men. 


“ All this is very fine,” coolly ejaculated Jules, 
at a pause in the catalogue of losses, “but it 
doesn’t interest me. You once told me that you 
should give Sara five thousand francs on her 
wedding-day. Have you that sum safe ?” 

' “Nay, Jules; all is gone!” 

The young man rose, but ere he could speak, 
the baron exclaimed : 

“Really, Monsieur Dubois, you appear to be 
actually trading for this young girl’s hand !” 

“ But, my lord, marriage is a business affair, 
after all, and I wish to drive as good a bargain 
as I can.” 

“ So be it!” said Pierre; “ but, sir, let me tell 
you that the merchandise in question is not to be 
sold, or to be let, or to be given to such a sordid 
heart as yours. Leave us!” 

“JI have no ob—” stammered Jules, but ere he 
could finish his sentence, the baron seized him by 
the collar. Sara sprang forward. 

“Spare him,” said she, in an indignant tone. 
“He is not worthy of your anger, or of mine. 
I never loved him, nor can I now esteem him.” 

And the young man, mounting his donkey, 
rode off in silence. 

“ Good riddance !” exclaimed the baron. 

“ Alas! what shall I do?” said Pierre. 


“T will tell you, Monsieur Marat,” answered 
the baron, “but will address myself to your 
charming daughter. Sara, I are thirty years of 
age, rich, well connected, and never committed a 
crime, but until to-day, I have ennuied myself in 
doing wrong. Now, I wish to do right, and I 
beseech you to aid me. I would fain call you 
my bride, and perhaps, as the man who saved 
your father’s life, I have some right to call my- 
self your protector.” 

“ And have you saved my father's life ?” 

“That Ihave. Is it not so, my dear Marat ? 
Without me you would have been hung this 
morning.” 

“ Possibly. But, baron, would you not have 
been hung had it not been for me ?” 

“Trae—true. And as Providence would not 
permit us to end our days rashly near each other, 
let us live together. Hush! Not a word about 
rank or fortune. Do notspeak, Sara, for silence 
speaks consent. Ah! 1 hope!” 

That evening, as the lovers sat in Marat’s lit- 
tle parlor, the baron doubtless remembered some 
of his aristocratic gallantry, and (must I write 
it?) kissed his betrothed before she suspected 
such a thing. 

“ Tat, tut!” said she, with charming simplici- 
ty, “you forget that I have no fortune, and if 
you kiss me now, what can I give you on our 
wedding-day ?” 

Simple and innocent words. They fell like 
heavenly balm upon the heart of the baron, nor 
did he seek another kiss until his wedding-day. 
On that happy morning, the baron said to his 
future father-in-law : 

“ My dear Marat, from this moment I associ- 
ate myself with your intelligence and your honor ; 
use my fortune as if it were yourown. And I 
must quote a fable which I unfortunately forgot 
for many years. ‘I am rich, and good for no- 
thing; you are poor, and good for something ; I 
am the blind man, and you the paralytic. Well, 
my friend, I will sustain you with my fortune, 
and you will guide me by your counsels. We 
will march onward together, sustaining each 
other in the paths of usefulness ; and now let us 
to church, and have the knot tied !” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Marat, “what happiness! 
The hymeneal knot, baron, with such a wife as 
my Sara, will prove far pleasanter than those 
which we ignorantly strove to tie in the ‘ Wood 
of Boulogne !’” 

“Right and trae. Ah, mine is a lucky fate !” 

“Nay,” said thé bride, who had entered the 
room unperceived, “ rather thank Providence for 
preserving you both from a wicked death, and 
me from a sad life. And I hope that both of 
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you will soon cut the gordian knot of fatalism 
with the sharp sword of divine truth.” 


The marriage of the proud and wealthy 
Baron de Montmorency to the daughter of an 
obscure retail grocer was the nine days’ wonder 
of Paris; but when he appeared in public with 

“his fair bride, none but the envious condemned 
him. Pre-eminently beautiful, and naturally 
graceful, Sara was not eclipsed by any titled 
dame at court, and her unaffected excellence 
hushed slander. 

The Baron and Baroness of Montmorency. 
however, mingle but seldom in the frivolities of 
Parisian life, but reside on their estate in the 
south of France. There it appears to be their 
sole aim to elevate and improve their numerous 
tenantry, and to see that the young are instruct- 
ed. Monsieur Pierre Marat, as manager-in- 
chief, has his hands full—especially when he 
takes with him his grandson, a fine lad, who has 
inherited his father’s beauty with his mother’s 
angelic disposition. 

One thing I came near forgetting. Since his 
marriage, the baron has discarded his family 
“ coat of arms,” with its absurd heraldic devices, 
and has adopted a simple enigma, which is 
painted on his carriages, and engraved on his 
silver. It consists of two joined hands, holding 
a cross, and the whole surrounded by a cord, tied 
with a lover’s knot. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictc: ial.] 
“IF YOU LOVE ME, SAY 80.” 


BY W. 8. CHASE. 


Your eyes are orbs of liquid light, 
And mirrored in their deeps ; 
I’ve often read, with wild delight, 
That constancy ne’er sleeps. 
And when those silken locks unfurl, 
They on your white neck play so 
Bewitchingly in every curl,— 
Then if you love me, say 80. 


Your pouting lips have caught, I ween, 
The rosy tint of morning ; 

And oft sweet smiles reveal between 
Two rows of pearls adorning. 

Yet still my heart, though it beats true, 
At times does really ache so 

Painfully to think that you 


Will not, though you love me, say 80.. 


The fragrant roses, when you pass, 
Do blushingly appear ; 

And glittering dewdrops on the grass 
Tremble when you are near, 
Envious of your witching eyes— 

But why do you delay so 
Whispering what I most would prize? 
Then if you love me, say 80. 
Lynn, Mass., April, 1852. 


THE PAST. 


History is, so to speak, the geology of hu- 
manity. Its records are the annals of the growth 
and development of humanity through ages. 
The various forms of civilization which it tells 
us of, immature efforts to attain the true social 
state, developing up to a certain point, and then 
falling, because incapable of further progress, 
may be considered as, the analogues of the va- 
rious types of the animal creation which prelud- 
ed to the culminant creature, man.— British 


Quarterly Review. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ACROSTIC. 


BY MISS JULIA A. WILLIAMS. 


G olden light is winging its way, 

Like the distant beam of a meteor’s ray ; 
Ever there cometh a sweet, sad song, 

As the echo, at nightfall, passeth along ; 

8 oft as the notes of the dulcet string, 

O r the wild bird’s song in early spring ; 

N ames are breathed in the sweetest rhyme, 
8 ung by the writers of Gleason's line. 


Pictures rare of vivid life, 

In thought and feeling deeply rife ; 

Caught from the muses of fairy clime, 

T old as soft as the dewbel!’s chime ; 

Onward thy course forever and aye, 

Rich in thought and in manners gay ; 

In the hall of the rich, in the cot of the low, 

Ambient streams from thy pages flow 

Like the ray from the brilliant sunlight’s glow. 
Rindge, N. H., April, 1852. 


In Sidney Smith’s “ Sketches of Moral Phi- 
losophy,” that somewhat celebrated individual 
says: “A hiss is either foolish, or tremendous, 
orsublime. The hissing of a pancake is absurd ; 
the first faint hiss that arises from the extremity 
of the pit, on the evening of a new play, sinks 
the soul of the author within him, and makes 
him curse himself and his Thalia; the hissing of 
—— is the whisper of 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE RESTING PLACE. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD KNOWLES. 


“And toward heaven, exclaimed 
* We are weary, as rest.’ 


Rest for the weary frame, 
As on life’s rugged road we slowly trod ; 
And though a thorny path we came, 
?T was but the ladder-rounds which led us on to God! 
Life seemed dreary, 
While we, weary, 
Bowed beneath the chastening rod. 


Rest for the weary mind, 
As through the dark and unknown paths we stray ; 
Could not the star of hope e’er find, 
An opening in the clouds to shed one ray? 
Life seemed dreary, 
‘While we, weary, 
Walked in sorrow on our way. 


Rest for the weary heart, 
As homeward now we turn our aching eyes ; 
It seems no trial to depart, 
As to our view the holy turrets rise. 
Life is ending, 
We are blending 
With the joy that never dies. 
Wilson Collegiate Institute, N. Y., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 

You ask me, my dear friend, to give you some 
of my own experience in domestic management. 
Well, prefacing the request with the old maxim, 
that “ experience is the best teacher,” you know 
in the beginning of my course, I started with the 
expectation that my husband was an indepen- 
dent man in financial affairs. My household, at 
this time, consisted of a cook, a chambermaid, 
and a man servant; making one more to do the 
work than there were above stairs to work for. 
By referring to my note book I find the first 
complaint was from my cook, who protested that 
the chambermaid annoyed her by humming a 
low kind of sound continually, as she went 
about her duties. The charge did not seem to 
me a very grave one, and I hoped to remedy the 
trial to my cook by a simple reference to the 
offending party. But this little difficulty was 
not so easily disposed of; for the aggressor con- 
tended she only hummed a tune to drown the 
scolding virago who complained. The result of 
this trivial affair, in the end, displaced the cham- 
bermaid. 

The next entry reads thus: “ Complained of 
Thomas for leaving his master’s boots in the 
front kitchen, instead of the back one.” Very 
trifling, as it reads, but, my dear Emma, could 
you have seen the serious trouble which accrued, 
I am sure you would have pitied the young and 
inexperienced housekeeper. The man was a 
particular favorite with my husband; he was, 
moreover, a careful driver, and a skilful atten- 
dant upon our coach horses, which is a trait al- 
ways highly valued in that department. But 
the disagreement about the boots made the par- 
ties silent and disagreeable to each other, and 
the next record runs—* Dismissed Thomas on 
account of cook’s charges and their mutual dis- 
affection.” Thus in my first month’s experience 
I was forced to change off two valuable domes- 
tics for the purpose of securing peace and quiet; 
but I did not thus attain it, for the radical de- 
fect lay in the complainer, who, in after life, I 
should have known at a glance was not suited 
to her situation. 

Having, therefore, made a thorough change, I 
started afresh with renewed courage. But I was 
doomed to disappointment. With my comple- 
ment of three servants to attend two people, the 
strange complaint was now made that “ my work 
was too hard, my house too large, and my re- 
quirements too severe.” Did not my heart die 
within me at this strange assertion? Surely 
waiting on themselves was too much labor, for I 
had carefully avoided giving any extra trouble. 
For the first time in my life, I felt discouraged. 
To remedy the evil I foolishly introduced a girl 
of all work, whose business was to wait and tend. 
From that hour the trouble increased—what was 
everybody’s work was nobody’s, and the confu- 
sion I was obliged to witness, and the destruc- 
tion and waste which my eyes looked upon, made 
me wretched while living in enviable gentility. 
I could not bear to retail these domestic dis- 
turbances to my husband; I was ashamed to 
appear overwhelmed by them, and yet I could 
not tell how to rid myself of such disagreeable 
annoyances. 


At length, however, I thought it inevitable to 
constantly change, and do as others do; so I 
practised the part of all il!-regulated housekeep- 
ers, kept myself as much as possible out of the 
reach of petty discord, gave the most extrava- 
gant wages and the greatest indulgences, kept 
aloof from the kitchen, and let the flood gates of 
destruction and waste go on with only slight 
compunctions. We had the semblance of regu- 
larity above stairs, and my husband was not a 
man to fret over expenses, provided his young 
wife was kept comfortable. The most of com- 
plaint he ever uttered was, “ Mary, dear, I had 
no idea of the expense of this housekeeping be- 
fore I began.” 

At the end of the first year of my experience 
little Effie was born. A new feature in domes- 
tic life was now assumed. An Irish woman to 
nurse the baby, and an experienced hand to take 
charge of myself, made up the sum of domestic 
grievances. Now my work was never done. 
Only the drawing-rooms were fit to receive any 
one, and these I actually dusted myself, so dingy 
and slovenly were the coverings of my nice 
damask furniture adjusted, and so awry had 
they become in their fit. And now there arose 
a quarrel with the cook and nurse, all about a 
trifle—but life is made up of little things—and 
not being able to define whether it was the duty 
of the maid or the nurse to take the necessary 
articles from the store-closet, it resulted in both 
quitting the premises. At this crisis I felt the 
trying situation of a housekeeper inadequate for 
duty; I thought my task too heavy for mortal 


endurance. 
About this time, however, Mr. Brown looked 


haggard and distressed. Evidently his mind 
was ill at ease, and I well knew some business 
difficulties were disturbing him. His sleep was 
greatly harassed by distressing dreams; and 
soon after, when he communicated to me the 
prospect of failure, I somehow could not bend 
before the storm, but felt a renewed energy in- 
fusing itself in my dormant existence. The idea 
of change was to me grateful. I shrank from 
no task which poverty might impose, provided 
my constitution were equal to the task. 

We removed toasmaller house. With no re- 
luctance at parting with the elegant comforts 
which had so greatly annoyed me, I cheerfully 
arranged all the superfluous things for the auc- 
tioneer, and in a simple form arranged my one 
parlor, two sleeping-rooms and kitchen. I dis- 
pensed with every servant but my nursery maid, 
and was soon surprised to see how like clock- 
work the new system worked. Now I could 
place a thing and find it again; I could clear up 
and clean out, and nobody’s untidy habits soiled 
the premises. The nursery maid took Effie 
abroad, and in this interim I arranged every- 
thing. I really began to be a systematic house- 
keeper, and although my husband was forced to 
accept the situation of a clerk, yet we actually 
laid by several hundred the first year of our ex- 
periment. My health, too, became much more 
vigorous; my dyspeptic habits left me, and I 
had no need to saunter abroad for exercise, since 
the healthful glow on my eheeks indicated I had 
found the panacea at home. 

Perhaps I am singularly constituted, but I 
have no recollection of any foolish tears over 
my altered situation; my mind was too much 
occupied now; I never envied my more opulent 
neighbors, who peeped out with jaundiced eyes 
between the lace and crimson satin curtains ; for 
I had once been in their places. My only regret, 
as I now look upon the retrospect, is, that I did 
not dismiss my nursery maid, as I have since 
ascertained many practices she early taught lit- 
tle Effie are not effaced to this day. She is lia- 
ble to sudden fright, and requires to be reasoned 


‘out of the idea of the black man’s seizing her in 


the dark. 
Were I to give you the result of my whole 


experience, I would add, do not multiply your 
domestics, hoping thereby to secure personal 
comfort; do not conform to fashionable usage 
if it forbids you to have a watchful oversight of 
your kitchen; do not refrain from necessary 
labor upon which so much bodily and mental 
vigor depends; and above all, should your hus- 
band’s circumstances change, do not sit down 
and weep that your fashionable reign is ended. 
There is a moral heroism which you may now 
exercise, that shall elevate your social position 
among all whose opinion is worth regarding ; 
and you shall find that a faithful housekeeper 
secures her husband’s affections far above a mere 
delicate toy, whom we liken to the aspen, or 
who shrinks from adversity’s touch like the pres- 
sure upon the sensitive plant. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TWIN HEARTS. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


He left her for a sunnier clime, 

And fixed with her the happy time 
When to the shrine he should lead forth 
The fairest flower of all the north. 
They parted, and more brilliant still 
Her wondrous beauty grew, until 

The hectic on her fair cheek lay, 

The fatal herald of decay. 


He went, and wealth and honors found, 

Where walked grim death his noon-day round ; 
And mid the dying and the dead, 

Won all he sought, and knew no dread. 

But as drew on that happy time, 

He lett for aye the southern clime ; 

And joy and hope sat on his brow, 

For he was rich and honored now. 


He reached his home as day was o'er, 

On Keunebec’s romantic shore ; 

And saw around the mourning gloom 

Of her they ‘d laid within the tomb. 

Heart-broken, to the tomb he sped, 

And wept the night long near the dead ; 

And cre a month he lay beside 

The clay that should have been his bride. 
New York, April, 1852. 


FARMERS. 


Adam was a farmer while yet in Paradise, and 
after his fall, he was commanded to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. 

Job, the honest, upright, and obedient, was a 
farmer, and his stern endurance has passed imto 
proverbs. 

St. Luke was a farmer, and divides with Pro- 
metheus the honor of subjecting the ox for the 
use of man. 

Socrates was a farmer, and yet wedded to his 
calling the glory of his immortal philosophy. 

Cincinnatus was a farmer, and the noblest 
Roman of them all. 

Barns was a farmer, and the music found him 
at the plough, and filled him with poetry. 

Washington was a farmer, and retired from 
the highest earthly station to enjoy the quiet of 
rural life, and present to the world a spectacle of 
human greatness. 

To these names may be added a host of others 
who sought peace and repose in the cultivation 
of their mother earth ; the enthusiastic Lafayette, 
the steadfast Pickering, the scholastic Jefferson, 
the fiery Randolph, all found an El Dorado of 
consolation from life’s cares and troubles, in the 
green.and verdant lawn that surrounded their 
homesteads.— Litera: y American. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
HOPE FOR HUNGARY. 


BY H. INGALLS. 


The trees, though now of verdure reft, 
Shall put it on again ; 

The streams, though now to silence left, 
Sang not their songs in vain. 


Some plants a firmer rooting take 
By being once uptorn, 

And hearts to fonder feelings wake, 
When absence makes them mourn. 


Thus, O beloved Magyar land, 
Though now thou ’rt desolate ; 
Though over thee the sword and brand 
Waved, and, yet waving, wait. 


Yet, yet upon thy hills shall spring 
And bud, and bloom, and bear ; 
The tree of liberty—the wing 
Of peace be folded there ! 


Once more the battle must be fought, 
Once more thy heroes bleed ; 
Thenceforth the freedom thou hast sought, 
It shall be thine indeed! 


Then faint not! fail not! for our hearts, 
Perchance our Aands, are thine ; 
Once more! and all despotic arts 
Shall harmlessly combine ! 
Ludlow, Vt., April, 1852. 


ASKING FOR WORK. 


To me—speaking from my heart and record- 
ing my deliberate opinion upon a material, frail 
as it is, will far outlast my own fabric—there is 
something deeply affecting in the spectacle of a 
young man, in the prime of his life and vigor, 
offering him-elf a voluntary slave in the labor 
market, without a purchaser, eagerly offering to 
barter the use of his body, the day-long exertion 
of his strength, the wear and tear of his flesh 
and blood, bone and muscle for the common 
necessaries of life—earnestly craving for bread 
on the penal conditions prescribed by the Crea- 
tor—and in vain, in vain! Well for the drones 
of the social hive that there are bees of an in- 
dustrious turn, willing for an infinitesimal share 
of the honey, to undertake the labor of its fabri- 
cation. —T) Hood. 


A king a 
A marq' e, and a’ 
But an honest man ’s above his might. 
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GLEASOWS PICTORIAL ORAWING- 


ROOM COMPANION. 


THE VICEROY OF EGYPT. 


His Highness Abbas Pacha, present Viceroy 
of Egypt, was born at Jedda, in the Hedjas, in 
the year 1813, and is consequently now in his 
thirty-ninth year. At the age of eighteen months 
he was brought to Egypt; six months after 
which he lost his father, who died at Cairo of 
plague in 1815. Until he had attained his sev- 
enth year, he was brought up and acquired the 
rudiments of an ordinary education in the harem 
of his mother; when, in consideration of the 

_ character and services of his father, he was made 
a pacha of two tails by order of the Sultan Mah- 
moud. At eight years of , he was sent to the 
college of Aboo-Zabel, and subsequently to that 
of Kaukah, where he received a liberal instruction 
in the Turkish, Persian, and Arabic languages, 
and also in mathematics and military engineer- 
ing. At the age of fifteen he was removed from 
collegiate studies, and appointed by Mehemet 
Ali to the confidential office of provincial inspec- 
tor, which post he occupied for a period of three 
years. At this time the expedition had been 
sent against Syria, and Abbas was named to the 
command of the cavalry division of the Egvp- 
tian army under Ahmed Pacha Manickli. The 
fatigues of incessant exposure and unhealthy 
bivouacs brought on an attack of intermittent 
fever, which necessitated his return to Alexan- 
dria. On his arrival Mehemet Ali refused to 
permit him to rejoin the army, as he required 
the services at home of confidential men; and 
Abbas Pacha received the appointment of gov- 
ernor of the Gharbiah district. After two years 
he was named inspector-general of the Provin- 
ces ; and, during the year in which the great fire 
occurred at Cairo, he succeeded to the responsi- 
ble offices of khahir, or chief minister, and presi- 
dent of the council at Cairo. During his occu- 
pation of these posts—for a period of more than 
eight years—he acquired general respect, both 
with the natives and European consuls. 

On the accession of his uncle, Ibrahim Pacha, 
Abbas lost favor. in consequence of his vindica- 
tion of certain of the members of Mehemet Ali’s 
family; and he determined on a pilgrimage to 
the Hedjas, whither he proceeded in 1840. He 
had been there only thirty-eight days, when in- 
telligence of his uncle’s death reached him, and 
he was enjoined to return to pt without de- 
lay, to assume the succession. He was duly re- 
cognized by the foreign consuls as the legitimate 
successor, under the hereditary settlement of the 
year 1841; and proceeded soon after to Con- 
stantinople, where he was well received by the 
sultan, and duly invested with viceregal author- 
ity in Egypt. On his return (20th November, 
1848), he directed the attention of his people to- 
wards agricultural industry, released them from 
the pressure of severe taxation, and removed, as 
far as possible, all restrictions on free internal 
trade. The effect of these measures is begin- 
ning to manifest itself in the increased wealth of 
the country. the increasing productions, and the 
existence of a spirit. of enterprise unknown 
before. ‘The removal of the odious poll-tax re- 
duced the people’s burthens and the Pacha’s in- 
come by the large annual sum of £530,000; yet, 
we believe, in spite of this, from a better system 


PORTRAIT OF ABBAS PACHA, VICEROY OF EGYPT. 


of administration, the public revenue of the 
country has now increased to almost its former 
amount. 

To carry out his plans he had serious difficul- 
ties to encounter. He found in office a cabal of 
men hostile to all departure from a system of 
things that enabled them to enrich themselves 
by means of peculation and corruption. But, 


bringing a thorough practical knowledge of the 
popular wants to bear on the government of the 
people, he determined at once to grapple with 
the difficulty, and he dismissed ‘all those among 
the public employes in whose fidelity he could not 
place the necessary confidence, and replaced 
them by tried and more trustworthy men. While 
he thus benefited his country, he had the mis- 


THR UNITED STATRS SHIP-OF-WAR JAMERTOWN. 


fortune to raise up against him at Constantino- 
ple, whither all those men repaired, a powerful 
and hostile party, by which he has been since 
preyeey aras They bave had influence 
nough to seduce several members of his famil 
from their duty and allegiance to him ; and their 
familiarity with the resources of Egypt has lately 
been taken advantage of by the vizier of Turkey 
to concoct a system of judicial and administra- 
tive reform, which, under the most specious pre- 
texts for the improvement of the local govern- 
ment, is designed to subvert the authority and 
independence of the Pacha; promote disorder 
among the people, and so enable its rapacious 
and supply a long envied. field of patron to 
the cupidity of Constantinople and 
courtiers. 

The Pacha has always shown the atmost anx- 
iety to promote the interests of the Anglo-Indian 
transit. He has spent £70,000 in making a car- 
riage road across the desert to Suez; he has ex- 
pended large sums in improving the Nile navi- 
gation; and he has also undertaken, at the pro- 
bable cost of a million sterling, the construction 
of a railroad from Alexandria to Cairo. 

In private life the Pacha’ is distinguished for 
his generous remembrance of services rendered 
during his comparative adversity, and by many 
other good qualities of heart; but he is by no 
means free from weakness of character. Contact 
with the world has greatly contributed to expand 
the resources of his intellect, and improve the 
better qualities of his mind. He has been gen- 
erally misunderstood, and faults and vices have 
been attributed to him which are libellous and 
unjust. He is fond of out-of-door sports, and 
has one of the most valuable and extensive col- 
lection of horses and dogs existing. He often 
joins in the gazelle chase and in boar-hunting, 
in both of which he exhihits extraordinary skill 
and activity. He is much and affectionately at- 
tached te his family, and has placed his son un- 
der the tuition of an English gentleman engaged 
for the purpose of his education. 

U. 8. SHIP-OF-WAR JAMESTOWN. 

Our readers will remember that this noble 
representative of our navy was sent freighted to 
Ireland not long ago with food for the famished 
“soe This noble instance of national charity 

as rendered the ship famous, if there were no 
other associations attached to her of a notable 
character. But aside from this, the vessel is 
one of the most perfect specimens of naval ar- 
chitecture extant, and is efficient and serviceable 
in every respect. More lately she has been sent 
to England with freight from our citizens to the 
World’s Fair, London, which mission she safel 
and promptly fulfilled. The Jamestown wi 
ey favorably with any vessel in ow navy, 
and her officers and men have proved themselves 
an honor to our flag. Not a whit too large to be 
handled in ship shape, nor yet too sntull for hard 
service, in time of war or necessity she would 
ve herself a most reliable and trusty vessel 
in the hands of a Yankee crew and officers. 
She has hearts of oak as well as decks of the 
same material on board. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 

“ & Night among the Woods,”’ a story, by T. H. Lyman. 

“The Neat Wife and Careless Husband,” a sketch, by 
Mrs. M. ©. Rontnsow 

“ The Two Suitors,” a storv, by Gro. Canntne Hit. 

“ The Effendi and the Doctor,” a story of the Harem, by 
Aurrep LL. Sreex, M. D. 

“ Let thy Words be kind and soothing,” verses, by G. 
B. 

Reminiscences,” lines, by L. Porter. 

Stanges to Sleep.” by Susan H. 

“ My Spirit Home,” lines, by FLonence GreesLear. 

“ Moonlit Scenes,” verses, by B. J. lows. 

Invocation.’ by T. H. Incatts. 

“ What is Life?” verses, by Mrs. M. W. Curtis. 

“ Farewell,” lines, by Miss Saran M. Howse. 

“The Faded Wreath,” by C. Howarra. 

“ Lines ia memory of Thomas Moore,”’ by R. Watont. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine view of the Cenietery, at Baltimore, M4, repre- 
renting this beautiful city of the silent— this home of those 
who sleep to wake no more. . 

A picture givin z a fac-simile of the fancy Ponies, Beauty 
and Selim, performing in the ring. 

An engraving of that leviathan Steamer, the Great Brit- 
ain, as she appears since being entirely refitted. 

A pictme, by one of our New York artists. reprerenting 
the late Dinner of the American Dramatic Fund Associa- 
tion, at the Astor Louse. 

A fine picture of the Capitol of New Hampshire, erected 
at Concord in 1818-19. A capital piece of architecture. 

A large and superb engraving, covering one entire page 
of the Pictorial, representing the interior of our Publish- 
ing, or Business Hail. This cut is done with scrupulous 
exactness, and will show cur friends abroad in what kind 
of an office we do our busine+s, anil from whence we de- 
—_ our weekly messengers to their centre-tables and 


A very beautiful picture allegorical of Beauty and the 
Flowers, entitied the Rose and the Lily. 

A fine engraving of the Sailors’ Retréat, Staten Island, 
New York harbor. 

A picture of that interesting spot, and the Monument 
upon it. know as the Lexington, Battle-ground. A flae 
seeve, and of much interest. 


A very beautiful picture representing a Planter’s House 
and a Sugar Plantation, on the Mississippi river, with Flat 
Boat, &c. A characteristic picture of our great western 
river, the “ Father of Waters.” 


ORLANDO CHESTER: 


THE ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG HUNTER. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


The novelette thus entitled, which we have 
just completed in the “Pictorial,” is now pub- 
lished in book form, and can be obtained at all 
the periodical depots throughout the country for 
25 cents each. In this form it is most conve- 
nient for preservation, or for sending to distant 
friends, whom those who have read and liked it 
would desire should also read. This is another 
of these excellent series of original tales which 
we are constantly publishing in the Flag and 
Pictorial. 


Gieasow’s Prorortat.—This unrivalled paragon of all 
that is rich in literature, and magnificent and beautiful in 
art. continues to favor us with its welcome weekly visits, 
and to win golden opinions from che reading apeneniy, 
and an increasing circulation throughout the Union. It 
is not surpassed, if «qualled, by any kindred print in the 
land or world. The embellishments are of a etyle of 
engraving, and striking in their character. Those repre- 
senting animated nature are spirited and lifelike—the 
views of landscape*, arcbitecture, &c., are bold and accu- 
rate. The whole tout ensemble of the work demonstrates 
literary talent, artistic skill, and untiring assiduity to pre- 
sent a splendid and ayadmirable model sheet—in which 
the publisher has been eminently succeastul.— Orleans 
Democrat. 


Agertat.—Mons. Petin, who recently arrived 
at this port with his mammoth Flying Machine 
to demonstrate the practicability of navigating 
the air, has gone to New York, and it is an- 
nounced that he will test his experiment there 
as soon as the weather will permit. 


Axtiquge.—In 1580, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, a proclamation was issued forbidding 
the erection of houses within. three miles ‘of 
London, on account of the too great increase of 
the city! * 


Crowpep ovt.—Our representation of the 
Dramatic Fund Dinner. It will appear next 
week. 


Just so.—In time we hate that which we 
often fear. 


MAY-DAY. 

May-day! joyous anniversary to the young, 
full of kindly and gentle associations to the old, 
full of promise to all, we hail thy return. Fair- 
est daughter of the year, it is fitting thy ad- 
vent should be welcomed by music, dance, and 
general rejoicing. Before thee flies the hoary 
winter, the grim tyrant whose reluctant footsteps 
slowly recede from the field of his desolate 
achievements, and who often tarns to scowl de- 
fiance on his young successor, seeking to blast 
her with his icy breath, to terrify her with the 
baleful glance of his eye. But fair spring, like 
the Adon-Ai of the Enchanter, the child of the 
spirit and the starbeam comes at length, armed 
with a magic that no resistance can withstand. 
Her smiles are sunbeams that pierce to the cold- 
est heart, and irradiate and vivify the darkest 
nook. 
She comes tripping ‘afair} garland with 
flowers, surmounted by an atmosphere of odor, 
and crowned with a halo of empyreal bright- 
ness ; beneath her light footsteps, as if they were 
torches of the enchanfer’s ward, the flowers 
spring up spontaneously in her path. Emerald 
verdure clothes the broad meadows and the 
sloping terraces ; along the sheltered borders the 
hyacinths and crocusses lift their charming 
heads, and along the skirts of the yet threadbare 
woodlands,. the sweet blue violets begem the 
tender grass. Leaps into song the rivulet and 
fountain; bursts into melody the late deserted 
groves. The black bird twitters gaily, as he sits 
upon the dancing spray of the feathery elm ; the 
robin emerges from his leafy retreats, and whis- 
tles loudly and cheerily in the ploughed field, and 
all nature teems with insect life. 

No wonder, then, that man feels new life in- 
fused into bis veins by these genial influences. 
No wonder that all nations have celebrated this 
joyous season by various holiday games and ob- 
servances. Even in the frozen north, the Swedes 
erect their May-pole, perhaps, even in the ice, 
and decking it with artificial flowers, dance 
around it as merrily as the more favored inhabi- 
tants of a sunnier clime. Of late years, the 
people of New England have awakened to a pro- 
per sense of this anniversary. In the old colo- 
nial times, the stern puritan spirit frowned 
darkly on anything like merry-making, and es- 
pecially prohibited all those observances which 
savored of pagan or papal influence, and be- 
cause May-day wa; an occasion dear to men of 
the old faith and the old world, they would have 
none of it. 

But the present generation is wiser. The 
children of the puritans have discovered that 
there is true philosophy in innocent mirth, and 
that there is no impiety in the joyous outbursts 
of a glad and grateful heart. The children in- 
dulge in a dance around the May-pole with a 
clear conscience, while their old grandsires and 
grandmamas look on smilingly, convinced that 
there is no hidden sin in the enjoyment. Our 
young men and maidens go from the cities on 
foot or on horseback, in railroad car or omnibus, 
upon May morning, and return to their daily 
pursuits, better and lighter hearted for the holi- 
day excursion. 

Our artist, on the first page, has happily caught 
the spirit of the occasion, and given it its real and 
ideal aspect, its outer and inner phase. The 
gay groups he has combined, give us the physi- 
cal character of the scene; the airy figures he 
has introduced, typify its soul and inofluence. 
The spirit of the day is universal and immortal, 
and lives through smiles and tears, through sun- 
shine and storm, standing at the threshold of a 


season of glory and dofight. 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE PICTORIAL. 
’ To the numerous inqniries constantly made 


' by letter, we would say, that we can furnish all 


the back numbers of the Pictorial from the com- 
mencement, or any given number that may be 
desired to complete sets. Persons desiring to 
furnish themselves with any past numbers can 
do so by calling at any of the periodical depots 
throughout the country. This is important in- 
formation to those who desire to bind the Picto- 
rial ; and»thus far, nearly two thirds of our ‘sub- 


_scribers have availed themselves of our extraor- 


dinary qeap offer of binding the work complete 
in cloth, with: gilt border and. edges, aoe. 
mined sides, for one dollar. ~— 

Persxcution.—aAll thé refugee Poles have 
been ordered to quit Athens, the government 
having pretended to discover a conspiracy 
among them. 


THEATRICALS. 

Theatricals of to-day and theatricals twenty 
years ago are two very different things; former- 
ly a theatre with any pretensions to respectabili- 
ty could not expect even partial success, unless 
its corps dr ique was a d and efficient one, 
composed of such material as would enable the 
manager to produce any piece of the standard 
drama with at least respectability as it regarded 
every character. Now-a-days, a company is 
generally composed of some three leading female 
and three pretty good male actors, and the rest 
are supernumeraries, put to any and all purposes, 
as the case may be. The great charm of a play 
is to see the minor characters (so called, but fre- 
quently exerting the most important influence 
on the character of the piece) enacted well. 
What pleasure is there in seeing * Hamlet” per- 
formedg,, for instance, witha poor “ Horatio,” or 
“Laertgs,” or even * R crate” and,“ Guild- 
erstern #” and yet what theatre in this has a 
company that could produce these five charac- 
ters from its members, and do them decently 
well? We are aware that it is what is called 
the starring system that has brought this state of 
things about; but when we see a good play bur- 
lesqued, simply because inefficient actors fill 
some comparatively trivial part, we cannot but 
think that a good stock company, perfect in its 
part, would richly pay in Boston. The first 
cost would be more, but the weekly receipts of 
the treasury would show a healthier and more 
satisfactory return for the investment of the man- 
ager. It is now an indisputable fact, that, un- 
less some prominent star is under engagement, 
not a theatre from one end of the country to 
the other pays its expenses, for the simple rea- 
son that it requires so much gilding to make a 
bad pill go down. A sterling stock company, 
however, must always draw respectably. 


CAPITOL OF VIRGINIA. 

On page 288 we present an engraving of the 
Capitol at Richmond, Va. Capitol Square is a 
beautiful public ground, containing about nine 
acres, surrounded by a handsome iron railing, 
and ornamented with gravelled walks, and shad- 
ed with a variety of forest and other trees. In 
the centre of this square stands the Capitol or 
State House, ina conspicuous and commanding 
situation, having a portico in front, with an en- 
tablature, supported by lofty Ionic columns, of 
fine proportions, and an imposing appearance. 
It is constructed after a model brought by Mr. 
Jefferson from Nismes in France. In an open 
hall in the centre of the building within, is a 
marble statue of Washington by Honudon, a 
French artist. The statue was erected in 1788, 
during the lifetime of Washington; and on its 
pedestal is the following inscription, from the 
pen of Mr. Madisdén. “The General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Virginia have caused 
this statue to be erected, as a monument of 
affection and gratitude to George Washington, 
who, uniting to the endowments of the hero the 
virtues of the patriot, and exerting both in es- 
tablishing the liberties of his country, has ren- 
dered his name dear to his fellow-citizens, and 
given the world an example of true glory.” In 
a niche in the wall of the room, is a bust of La 
Fayette. 


A BOUND VOLUME 
OF THE PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
We have found it almost impossible to answer 
the demapd upon our establishment for the 
bindieg of the first volume of the Pictorial. 
Those who have not seen it completed in the 
it, style in which it is sent from oyr bindery, 
ardly form an idegof how beautiful an or- 
hatent for the centre-table it makes. We bind 
it with gilt back and edges, and illumined sides, 
with title-page and index of contents, for only 
one dollar per volame, and the price which we 
charge is so low that multitudes of our sub- 
serihers have resolved thus far to preserve the 
Pictorial in the complete beautiful form in 
which we issue it, for future reference, and as a 
parlor ornament. 


Internat Imrrovement.—A plan is pro- 
posed to build a railroad direct from New Or- 
leans to St. Louis. The new route is through 


| Arkansas, and reduces the distance to 650 or 700 


miles. 


Very is alarge element 
of success. Genius has glue on its feet, and will 
take root on a marble slab. 


Trve.—Poor are they that have no patience. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Mason, Rev. Isaac G. Hubbard 
to Mies Elizabeth D. Stimpson. 

By Rev. 8. L. Pomroy, D. D., Rev. 0. H. White, of W -at- 
minster, to Mary B., daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

By Rev. Mr. Cummings, Mr. Isaac B. Mills to Miss Har- 
riet A. Ellery, of Ubelsea. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Benj. Sherburne, of Portsmouth, 
N.H., to Miss Elizabeth PF. Avery, of Wolfborough, N. H. 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Capen, Mr. Frederick W. 
Wilson to Miss Georgiana Whitaker. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Stearns, Mr. Francis W. 
Brown to Mi-s Sarah E Meader. 

At Medford, Mr. John L. Ayer to Miss Julia Winslow, 
of Bath, Me. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. William McKean 
to Mrs. Elvira D. Brown. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Vermilye, Mr. Ja’s Sands 
to Miss Isabella Gaddes. 

At West Amesbury, by Rev. Mr. Paine, Mr. J. 8. Evans 
to Miss Sophia 3. Hoyt. 

At Taunton, Mr. George K. Ourrier, of Boston, to Miss 


Harriet W. Williams. 
At Providence, K. L., by Rt. Rev. J. P. K. Henshaw, Mr. 
George H. Whituey to Miss Priscilia’Gallup. 

At Falmouth, Me., by Rev. Mr. Dame, Mr. Hawley Fol- 
som, of Koxbury, Ms.. to Mrs M. U. Shute. 

At Salisbury, Vt., by Rev Mr. Barrows, Mr. E. A. Ham- 
ilton, of Rochester, N. Y., to Miss Martha Bump. 

At San Francisco, Cal., Mr. Kussell Anthony, of Adame 
& Uo.’s Express, to Miss Adeline A. Boomer, of Boston. 


Tn this city, Mrs. Laura A. Rankin, 34; Mr. Charlies W. 
Wright, 23; Mrs. Dorothy P. Shearer, 39; Mr. George A. 
Barton, 44; Mrs. Abby A. Yale, 26; Mrs. Susan Goddard, 
44: Mr. Seth T. Thayer,’ { Brookline, 53: Mrs. Katherine 
C. Merrill, 44; Miss May A. P. Rogers, late of Salem. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Nancy Suith, 53 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Phineas B. Hovey, 82. 

At Cambridge, Mr. John Lovell. 40. 

At Lynn, Mr-. Kelief G. Long, 35. 

At Milton, Mr. Natuaniel Jones, 91. 

At Braintree, Judson Stoddard, E<q., 47. 

At Salem, Mrs. Margaret Wood, 5t. 

At Gloucester, Mr. Jonathan P. Parsons, 84. 

At Newbury port. Mr Michael Pearson, 21; Mrs. Mary, 
widow of the laste Mr. Robert Davis, 94. 

At Scituate, Capt. Leonarit Clapp, 56. 

At Leicester, Lieut. Natoan Craye, 48. 

At Canton, Mrs. Naomi, motner of Com. Downes, 90. 

At Nantucket, Mr. Job Macy, 84. 

At Sharon, Mr. Eikanah Hewins, 73. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Nancy Denny, 8. 

At Providence, K. L., Capt. Danii s. Dexter, 95. 

At Vawtuxet, R. 1, Mra Mary Knodes, ys. 

At Highgate, Vt., Hon. Hemun Allen, formerly Ameri- 
can minister to tue Chilian Kepublic, S. Anerica. 

At Hartland, Vt., Mrs. Lacy Webster, 85. 

At Kennebunk, Me., Dr. Burleigh Smart, 60. 

At Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Catharine Jervis, 85. 

At Oswego, N. Y., Mrs. Huidah Sparling, 110. 

At Mayfield, Ohio, Mr. William W. Elisworth, 98. 


A SPLENGIZ PICTORIAL, 


—aAND— 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table eventsof the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with n peci from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
aod beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four culumns of reading matter and 
illus mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hoid- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
= in ah short, the object is to 
e paper lo res) and sought after 


TERMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 

Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July ; thus making two velamnes 
per year. 

07 One copy of Tuz Frac or ovr Uston, and one co 
the Prorogiat Drawrye-Room Companion, one 

#5 00 


The Prcrontat Drawrva-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newamen, at ten centa per single copy. 

Pu every 

F. GLEASON, Bosron, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLBY, 113 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Louis. 
P Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SHE IS RESTING AND DREAMING. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


She has gone to her sleeping, 

Neither grieving nor weeping ; 

And the stars are keeping 
Watch in the sky. 


Laid under the willow, 
Safe over death’s billow, 
The turf for her pillow, 
Earth for her bed. 
Gone, gone to her sleeping, 
Neither grieving nor weeping, 
Gone to the dead. 


While we were all grieving 
Her soul was receiving 
Peace in believing : 

God was her friend. 
Where the stars are gleaming, 
She ’1l be resting and dreaming, 

World without end. 


Sweet, gentle and loving, 

And kindly forgiving, 

She was peerless when living, 
Placid when dead. 

Bright be her dreaming, 

Where the stars are gleaming 
Over her head. 


While we are sojourning, 

Full of earthly mourning, 

Still restlessly turning 
Thoughts to the past. 

She is yet sleeping, 

Neither grieving nor weeping, 
Calm to the last. 

Boston, Mass., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 


THE AGENT’S STRATAGEM. 
AN ADVENTURE. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


~ 


M. Avecustixe Laront was the confidential 
agent of a heavy banking house in Paris. Ear- 
ly in the spring of 1832 he set out from Paris 
with bills, notes, drafts, &c., to the amount of 
over a million of francs, for a house in Chau- 
mont, and much secrecy had been observed in 
the preparations for his journey, as the kingdom 
was, at that time, infested by a secret organiza- 
tion of thieves. Lafont had the notes concealed 
in various parts of his dress, and taking the 
heavy diligence as his best mode of conveyance, 
he set out on his mission. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred to arrest 
Lafont’s attention, until he had passed nearly 
through the department of the Seine and Marne, 
when, just at nightfall, two well-dressed gentle- 
men hailed the diligence, and claimed passage to 
Chaumont. It was already too dark for the 
agent to clearly distinguish the features of the 
new comers, but yet from what little he could 
see he at once made up his mind that their 
countenances were not unfamiliar to him, and 
having come to this conclusion, he determined 
to watch their movements, for a vague suspicion 
that they had by some means became possessed 
of the secret of his business, took possession of 
his mind. 

The diligence crossed the Seine at Nogent, 
and there remained for the mght. As soon as 
Lafont had opportunity to examine the counte- 
nances of the strangers at the supper-table, he 
became satisfied that his first impressions were 
correct, for one of the travellers, at least, he had 
seen in Parison the day before his departure, 
and he could not but notice that they both eyed 
him with marked interest. After supper, the 
agent lighted his cigar, and walked out on to’ 
the bridge, where he remained nearly half an 
hour, and at the end of that time, he started back 
towards the inn, and just as he arrived at the 
door, he noticed his two travelling companions 
entering the stable. A feeling of curiosity 
prompted him to follow them, and as he tame 
round by the stable door, he could just see the 
two men crouching away in an empty stall. 
With a stealthy, cat-like tread, the agent crept 
as near as possible to the stall, and.he was for- 
tunave enough to make out the gist of their 
conversation. 


sir. 


When Lafont left the stable, he knew that the 
two men had left Paris for the purpose of rob- 
bing him, and that they intended to put their 
plan in execution as soon as the diligence should 
have entered the department of Upper Marne. 
At first, the agent thought of calling upon the 
gensd armes and have the two men arrested, but 
then the evidence might not be sufficient to War- 
rant such proceeding, and besides, he would 
thereby give the secret of his mission to the cu- 
pidity of others who might be equally as ready 
to rob him. He returned to the inn, and after 
considerable refiection, he determined to procure 
a horse, and secretly pursue his journey. Hav- 
ing come to this conclusion, he went to the 
driver of the diligence, and under the plea of 
having to remain in Nogent on especial business 
for a day or two, he settled his fare thus far; 
then he went to the stable, and ordered a horse 
to be in readiness for him by three o’clock in 
the morning, at the sathe time enjoining upon 
the garcon the strictest secrecy with regard to his 
movements. 

As soon as these arrangements were made, 
Lafont retired to hisroom. He, of course, knew 
that his secret had got wings, and; even in his 
proposed course he was not entirely frée from 
danger. A million francs was a large sum ; and 
if the two Parisian robbers had set their hearts 
upon its possession, he had yet some work to 
perform eré he would be entirely free from them. 
After revolving the thing over in his mind for 
some time, a new idea struck him, and obtain- 
ing a number of useless papers, he neatly folded 
them in an envelope, which he strongly sealed 
and bound with a blue ribbon. 

At three o'clock in the morning, while it was 
yet very dark, and before any one else was stir- 
ring, Lafont quietly descended from his room 
and went to the stable. The garcon was easily 
aroused, and in a few moments the agent was on 
his way to Chaumont. For two hours he rode 
on his way; but instead of pursuing the high 
road to Troves, he again crossed the Seine, and 
kept along by the banks of the Aube. Daylight 
was just beginning to streak the eastern heavens, 
when Lafont thought he heard the sound of 
horses behind him, and it was not long ere he 
knew that he was being pursued, and, in ten 
minutes. he was assured that the two robbers 
were after him. In a moment the agent leaped 
from his saddle, and seizing a heavy stone, he 
inflicted a severe bruise upon one of his horse’s 
fore legs. The animal reared and plunged, but 
Lafont managed to hold him, and again mount- 
ing, he drove on, but the horse limped and stag- 
gered beneath the effects of the blow he had 
received, and in a short time the two other tra- 
vellers came up. 

“Ah! good morning, gentlemen,” said the 
agent, as he reined in his lame steed, at the same 
time raising his hat with affable politeness. “So 
it seems you, too, are tired of the lumbering 
diligence.” 

“ Yes,” replied the foremost of the two men, 
“the diligence did not exactly suit our conve- 
nience, so we took horses.” 

“ And are you bound to Chaumont?” asked 
Lafont. 

“ Yes—that is—probably.” 

“On business ?” 

“ Yes, important business.” 

“ That is fortunate,” said Lafont, with the ut- 
most earnestness, “for you may, if you see fit, 
do me a great favor. I, too, have important 
business at Chaumont, but I fear that without 
assistance I shall not be able to accomplish it. I 
have, gentlemen, in my possession a vast amount 
of valuable papers, and intended to have con- 
tinued on my way in the’ diligence, but at No- 
gent I received the intelligence that there was a 
plan on foot to rob me— Do not start, gentle- 
men, for what I tell you is true. And for that 
reason I set off thus alone, but my horse has 
met with a sad mishap, and I fear that the rob- 
bers, who, I think, are yet at Nogent, may 
overtake me. Now, if you are going directly to 
Chaumont, perhaps you would be willing to 
take my package in your charge and deliver it to 
M. Augient at his office. Any one there will 
tell you where it is. Then if I am overhauled, 
the robbers will find nothing, and, of course, you 
will not be suspected. If you will thus accommo- 
date me, you shall be suitably rewarded. What 
say you, gentlemen ?” 

The two men exchanged significant glances 
during these remarks; and after a moment's 
consultation, one of them said: 


“ You seem to be ready in trusting strangers, 


“O, not at all sir,” returned Lafont, with a 
frank smile. “I would much rather trust honest 
travellers than run the risk of meeting with rob- 
bers. You see just how I am situated, gentle- 
men; and if you will do me the favor I ask, you 
shall not regret it. I shall stop at Arcis, and 
change my horse, and then follow you.” 

“ Well,” said one of the men, “we will do 
your wish, and meet you at M. Augient’s office.” 

“Then I thank.you most heartily,” said La- 
font, and as he spoke, he took a closely-sealed 
packet from his bosom and handed it over. “In 
this,” he said, “ there are valuable papers, and, I 
trust, you will use all discretion in their care. 
Now, the robbers may overhaul me as soon as 
they like.” 

After some further directions, given in an 
honest, confiding manner, Lafont bade his new 
messengers godspeed, and ere long they were 
out of sight. The agent turned his horse's head 
back towards Nogent, where he arrived in safe- 
ty, and on the next morning, he procured a 
guard, and once more took the diligence. The 
robbers stopped at the first convenient place to 
examine their prize, but their chagrin can be 
better imagined than described when they found 
that they held only a securely bound parcel of 
waste paper! They knew that they were sus- 
pected, and, of course, they dared not push the 
matter further. 

M. Augustine Lafont spent a month in Chau- 
mont; and when he returned to Paris, almost 
the first object that met his eye was achain-gang 
of criminals, just being sent to the galleys in 
Toulon, and among them he noticed his two 
friends of the highway. They had attempted a 
heavy robbery in the city, and they had been 
detected. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
WHEN SHALL SUMMER RETURN? 


BY WILLIAM R. MECRIAM. 


O when shall the cold, chilling winter be gone, 
And the sweet smiling summer appear’ 
And the birds that enlivened the woods with their song, 
In their absence so lonely and drear? 


The forest trees sigh as the wind whistles through them, 
They mourn the green leaves of the summer that’s gone ; 

While the cold northern blast sighs a requiem oer them, 
And the mantle of winter o’er nature is thrown. 


But the summer shall come with its fruits and its flowers, 
And dispel the cold gloom that now rests on the field ; 
The birds shall return to their green leafy bowers, 
To the sweet smiling summer cold winter shall yield. 


Thus is life! For a while all is joyous and gay, 
While fortune is smiling, and loved ones are near ; 

But death's chilling hand may soon take them away, 
And leave us like winter, sad, lonely and drear. 


But a morning shall come, when the dead shall arise, 
And a summer of glory eternal shall reign ; 

Then we'll hail our Redeemer, returned from the skies, 
And through summer unending, rejoice in his name. 

Meriden, Ct., April, 1852. 


READING. 


Of all the amusements that can possibly be 
imagined for a working man, after daily toil, or 
in the intervals, there is nothing like reading a 
newspaper or a book. It calls for no bodily ex- 
ertion, of which the mind has had enough—per- 
haps too much. -It relieves his home of dullness 
and sameness. Nay, it accompanies him to his 
next day’s work, and gives him something to 
think of besides the mere mechanical drudgery 
of his everyday occupation; something he can 
enjoy while absent, and look forward to with 
pleasure. If I were to pray for a taste which 
would stand by me under every variety of cir- 
cumstances, and be a source of happiness and 
cheerfulness to me through life, and a shield 
against its ills, however things might go amiss, 
and the world frown upon me, it would be a 
taste for reading.— Herschel. i» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LINES. 


BY H. D. REYNOLDS. 


How changed is the bosom which once warmly beat, 
When the soft tide of passion did over it roll ; 
Whose joy was the dance—the light echoes of feet, 
And the wild mirth of hearts that ne‘er dreamt of control. 
But cold is the feeling which settles there now, 
Ah! fied are those moments that once were so dear ; 
Dark, dark is the shadow which rests on my brow, 
And faint is the smile that by right was a tear. 


The tree that alone in the desert is springing, © 
When all its companions are withered and dead ; 
Its own darkling shadow in silence there flinging, 
Rese mbies the cold heart when falee fiiends have 
’T is in vain that the soft dews of heaven would nourish 
The buds which have once known the hand of decay ; 
Ah! no; like the lone heart, they "ll ne’er again flourish, 
Nor feel the bright warmth of joy’s sunny ray. 
New York, April, 1852. 


ANIMAL ADAPTATION. 


Throughout the animal creation, the adapta - 
tion of the color of the creature to its haunts is 
worthy of admiration, as teading to its preserva- 
tion. The colors of insects, and of a multitude 
of the lower animals, contribute to their conceal- 
ments. Caterpillars which feed on leaves are 
generally either green, or have a large propor- 
tion of that hue in the color of their coats. As 
long as they remain still, how difficult it is to 
distinguish a grasshopper or young locust from 
the herbage or leaf on which it rests. The but- 
terflies that flit about among flowers are colored 
like them. The small birds which frequent 
hedges have backs of a greenish or brownish 
green hue, and their bellies are generally whitish, 
or light-colored, so as to harmonize with the sky. 
Thus they become less visible to the hawk or cat 
that passes above or below them. The wayfarer 
across the fields almost treads upon the skylark 
before he sees it rise warbling to heaven’s gate. 
The goldfinch or thistlefinch passes much of its 
time among flowers, and is vividly colored ac- 
cordingly. The partridge ean hardly be distin- 

ished from the fallow or stubble among which 
it encrouches, and it is an accomplishment 
among sportsmen to have a good eye for finding 
a hare sitting. In northern countries the winter 
dress of the hares and ptarmigans is white, to 
prevent detection among the snows of those in- 
clement regions. 

If we turn to the waters, the same design is 
evident. Frogs even vary their color according. 
to that of the mud or sand that forms the bottom 
of the ponds or streams which they frequent,— 
nay, the tree-frog (Aylva viridis) takes its spe- 
cific name from the color, which renders it so 
difficult to see it onane Oe leaves, where it ad- 
heres by the cupping-glass-like processes at the 
end of its toes. Te is the same with fish, espe- 
cially those which inhabit the fresh waters. 
Their backs, with the exception of gold and sil- 
ver fish, are comparatively dark ; and some prac- 
tice is required before they are satisfactorily 
made out, as they come like shadows, and so 
depart, under the eye of the spectator. A little 
boy once called out to a friend to “come and 
see, for the bottom of the brook was moving 
along.” The friend came, and saw that a thick 
shoal of gudgeons, and roach, and dace, was 
passing. It is quite difficult to detect “the 
ravenous luce,” as old Izaak calls the pike, with 
its dark n and mottled back and sides, from 
the similarly-tinted weeds among which that 
fresh-water shark lies on the watch, as motion- 
less as they. Even when a tearing old trout, a 
six or seven pounder, sails, in his wantonness, 
leisurely up-stream, with his back fin partly 
above the surface, on the look-out for a fly, few, 
except a well-entered fisherman, can tell what 
shadowy form it is that ripples the wimpling 
water. But the bellies ef tish are white, or 
nearly so; thus imitating in a degree the color 
of the sky, to deceive the otter, which generally 
takes its prey from below, swimming under the 
intended victim. Nor is this design less mani- 
fest in the color and appearance of some of the 
largest terrestrial animals; for the same princi- 

le seems to be kept in view, whether regard be 
ad to the smallest insects, or the quadruped 
giants of the land.—Note Book of a Naturalist. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE HEART. 


BY LUCY LINWOOD. 


There is a germ of gentle birth, 
Implanted in the human breast, 
As tender as the morning flower 
Just waking from its dewy nest. 
There is a sad and plaintive voice, 
Soft as the dove’s low moaning lay, 
Which sighs for one responsive note, 
To guide her lone and cheerless way. 


Its song is of a brighter sphere, 
In which the angels hear a part ; 
Those piteous sighs and moanings are 
The tones of a deserted heart. 
A succor for its wasting life, 
One antidote alone is given ; 
It sheds its fragrance o’er the earth, 
It had its origin in heaven. 


°T is wafted on a zephyr’s breath, 
Is whispered in a passing sigh ; 
Or witnessed in a single glance 
That beameth from the soul-lit eye. 
Yet dark, mysterious, in its flight, 
On noiseless wings it passes by ; 
Bright homes in distant lands to bless, 
And leaves the drooping plant to die. 


Of all the rich and lovely gifts 
That fortune, in her bounty gave ; 
Of all the sweet and pleasing joys 
That mortal minds of nature crave.— 
The heart claims but the tiniest share, 
And basks in everlasting noon, 
*Neath that one ray—that balm for care, 
A thing to love—the simple boon. 
Melrose, Mass., April, 1852. 


If a man’s conduct shows that he thinks more 
of treasure on earth than of treasure in heaven ; 
and if, when he has got the world, or some part 
of it, he hngs it close, and appears exceedingly 
reluctant to let even a little of it go for pious 
and charitable uses, though God promises him a 
thousand fold more in heaven of it, he gives no 
evidence of his being weaned from the world, or 
that he prefers heavenly to worldly things. 


\ 
j 
| 
| 
She lies ‘neath their gleaming, 
Resting and dreaming, 
Without a sigh. | 
The hopes once sustaining, 
No longer remaining— } 
We heard no complaining, } 
But some loved name. 
Now resting and dreaming, | 
Where the stars are gleaming 
Ever the same. 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
~ 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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STRENGTH OF HABIT. 

M. Dupin, the great jurist, was the president 
of the old French assembly. To aid him in pre- 
siding, he had by him a bell which he rang to 
call the members to order. In consequence of 
the excitability of the members of the chamber 
and the frequent scenes, the exercises on this 
presidential bell were incessant and most annoy- 
ing. The muscular exertion required to use it, 
at length, got to be so great that M. Dupin in- 
vented a frame work in which to suspend it, so 
that it could be rung by pulling a cord, which 
rendered the task of sounding it much easier. 
At last it got to be quite. habitual for him to 
ring it. One sultry summer day, when the heat 
was very oppressive and the eloquence of the 
mountain was severely soporific, the president 
fell fast asleep in his official chair; and as his 
head drooped on the desk, a clap of thunder 


seemed to shake the walls of the building. M, | 


Dupin started, and by an instinctive movement, 
seizing the bell rope, pulled away at it might 
and main, and shouted at the top of his voice. 
“ Order, order!” until the affrighted secretaries 
could make him understand that the interrup- 
tion did not proceed from the members before 
him, but from the heavens above him, where his 
presidential authority did not reach. M. Dupin 
was observed, ever after this, to fight shy of the 
bell. 


HIGHLANDERS AT QUEBEC. 

At the battle of Quebec, in 1760, while the 
British troops were retreating in great disorder, 
the general complained to a field officer in Fra- 
ser’s regiment of the bad behaviour of his corps. 
“ Sir,” said he, with some warmth, “ you did very 
wrong in forbidding the pipers to play this morn- 
inz; nothing encourages the Highlanders so 
much in the day of action. Nay, even now they 
would be of use.” “Let them blow, then,” re- 
plied the general, “ if it will bring back the men.” 
The pipers were then ordered to play a favorite 
martial air; and the Highlanders, the moment 
they heard the music, returned and formed with 
alacrity in the van. 


SWINE IN THE TROPICS, 

Hogs were introduced into St. Domingo by 
Columbus, in 1493. One of Pizarro’s followers, 
while wandering a year in search of El Dorado, 
no longer fabulous, took along with them male 
and female pigs to stock their future colony, and 
this is the way they were introduced on to the 
high table lands of Bogota. In half a century, 
so rapidly did they multiply that they spread from 
the twenty-fifth degree of north latitude to the 
fortieth degree south ; and in less than thirty 
years, herds of swine so infested Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and Jamaica, that they had to be hunted 
down to save the sugar-cane. 


Beauties or tae Law.—There is now pend- 
ing in one of the courts of New York, says the 
Tribune, a suit brought by the city against a 
ship-owner for the sum of sizty-eight cents, and 
upon this very suit, in the equity of which not 
the first move has been made, there has been 
about three hundred dollars charged as costs!— 
This is but one of a whole brood of similar cases. 


Temperance.—He who indulges his sense in 
any excesses, renders himself obnoxious to his 
own reason; and, to gratify the brute in him, 
displaces the man, and sets his two natures at 
variance. 


Trvue.—The envy of men, which is called forth 
by the sight of great and shining merit, finds no 
rest until it has divided and cut into the size of 
common men the. Colossus that overshadowed 
them. 


Romantic.—The young men of Clarksville, 
Missouri, have adopted a female foundling, and 
intend having her reared and educated as the 
“ daughter of the village ;” they have given her 
the name of Lola Montez. 


Prerartnc—Some of our old and you 
soaks are preparing for the Maine Law—pickling 
themselves so as to last forever. 


Mr. Cray.—We regret to see that Mr. Clay 
is again dangerously ill. 


PaILaDELPHIA.—Business in the city of Bro- 
therly Love is excellent. 


New Brunswick has passed a stringent 
Maine liquor law, we see. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


An empty belly has no ears. 

Edward Peets, ship carpenter, hung himself in 
his woodshed at New Bedford. 

Michael Higgins, a shoemaker, dropped dead 
near Chelsea bridge a few days since. 

Baer, the “ Buckeye Blacksmith,” is deliver- 
ing temperance lectures in New Jersey. 

Twenty-five sophomores of Yale College have 
been expelled for caricaturing the faculty. 

Capt. Sissman was shot dead by a Mr. Patten, 
at Marietta, Ohio, on Saturday. 

In a speech at Baltimore, Kossuth said, “the 
only luxury I know, is tobacco.” 

At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Ann Hoag has been 
found guilty of the murder of her husband. 

The youngest convict in the Ohio penitentiary 
is twelve years old—the oldest seventy-five. 

The substantial prosperity of a country is 
always in the ratio of its agricultural industry 


and wealth. 


An unknown German was found frightfully ; 


murdered between Trenton and Bordentown, on 
Monday of last week. 

Major B. B. French has been elected captain 
of the Metropolitan Cavalry, a new military 
company in Washington. 

The Pennsylvania senate have passed a bill, 
forbidding the use of their jails for the detention 
of fugitive slaves. 

Several persons were seriously poisoned in 
Augusta Me., on Monday week, by eating west- 
ern cheese. 

Seventeen ladies took the “ scarlet degree ” in 
Odd Fellowship, on Wednesday night, in Cin- 
cinnati. 

The grand jury of New York city have found 
a true bill for perjury against Wm. M. Doty in 
the matter of the Forrest trial. 

There are now 30,000 tons of railroad iron 
lying at Dunkirk, waiting shipment in the west 
—mostly destined for Ohio. 

Several merchants at San Francisco have re- 
cently subscribed $1000 to the Washington Na- 
tional Monument. 

Ripley Hudson, of Maine, a passenger by the 
Prometheus, fell overboard on the night of the 
27th ult., and was drowned. 

The Indiana senate has passed a bill to pur- 
chase land in Africa, to which the negroes are to 
be sent. 

We see it stated that the present fare (3 cents 
per mile) on the Pennsylvania Railroad, is to be 
reduced to 2 1-2 cents per mile. 

The statute against using prefane language, 
has been revived at Memphis, Tenn. It applies 
equally to parties of every sect and color. 


Col. Benton received a few days ago for Col. 
Fremont, $250 000, a portion of the purchase 
money of his land in California. 

Six thousand fugitive slaves have arrived in 
Canada during the last two years. There are 
about 30,000 negroes in the province. 


Churches have been proved, in California, to 
be a consequence of female population. There 
were none until women began to arrive. 


The Pennsylvania House of Representatives, 
afer a stormy debate, have consented to pay the 
expenses of Kossuth, and suite, amounting to 
about $1500. 


It is stated that in the town of West Newbury 
there were raised and put up, last year, of mar- 
ketable apples, 14,000 barrels, worth about 
$28,000. 

It is ason of Dr. Duncan, who was drowned 
in the Little Miama, in attempting to secure a 
duck he had shot—not the doctor himself, as 
heretofore stated. 


Capt. Moses Small, of West Dennis, a highly 
respectable and worthy man. committed suicide 
on Monday morning week, by hanging himself 
in his barn. 

Some two hundred Catholics, in the State of 
Indiana, have published their determination not 
to vote for any one who has favored Kossuth or 
his cause. 


The bill abolishing the death penalty, which 
passed the upper branch of the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature, was killed ia the House on the 22d, by a 
vote of 35 to 27. 

A merchant of high standing, and recently a 
member of the city council, has just been detetted 
in a forgery to the exteut of $1400, and has de- 
camped from Baltimore. 

Just so soon as any editor in the land can get 
into a tub and lift himself up, says a cotempo- 
rary, then he can write and select matter to 
please every patron. 

In New York, on Tuesday evening, Alexan- 
der McBride died at the hospital, making the 
third death among those who were injured by the 
explosion in Duane street. 

It is stated that two-thirds of all the combs 
manufactured in the United States are made ia 
Leominster, in Worcester county, some of the 
manufacturers employing upwards of fifty hands. 

mag A. Quinn committed suicide in the 
New York prison, where he had been placed 
while drunk. He had been for nine years a 
member of a Washingtonian temperance society. 

It is estimated that the repairs to the congres- 
sional library at Washington, will cost $22,500. 
The alcoves, cases, gallerres, doors, window shut- 
ters, ceilings, and brackets, that support them, 
are all designed to be of cast iron. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The report of the reduction of the French 
army turns out to be untrue. 

The number of arrests made in France within 
a few weeks, is estimated at 100,000. 

The Bengal Herkuru states that Tien Teh, 
the new emperor of China, is a Christian, having 
been baptized by the late Dr. Gutzlaff. 

A London paper estimates the loss of the 
burning of the library in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, at $40,000,000! 

British ships have increased fifty 
since 1844. 


per centum 
t year the British registered 
to was the largest on record, exceeding 
that of any previous year. 

An elderly bookseller in Paris, one of the old 
fashioned routine school, on being asked for the 
“New French Constitution,” replied that he 
“ did not sell periodicals.” 

By letters from Persia, we learn that the Grand 
Vizier, Mirza Taghi Khan, has been executed 
by order of the Sehah.. He was bled to death in 
a bath. His immense fortune was immediately 
confiscated. 

Chevalier Wyckoff, who is now in prison in 
Genoa for attempting to secure a wife by abduc- 
tion, is quietly at work making stockings, sus- 
penders, and other useful articles. The king of 
Sardinia refuses to pardon him. 


The imports of breadstuffs from the United 
States into Great Britain and Ireland, from 
Sept. 1, 1851 to April 1, 1852, were 670,887 bbls. 
tiour, 1,459,673 bushels wheat, and 739,688 
bushels corn. 


A medical writer in England is endeavoring 
to prove that salt was the * forbidden fruit,” and 
that if it were no longer used by the human 
race, “ their beauty, bodily perfection and power 
of mind” would exceed any era before known 
in the world. 

The barque William Watson arrived at San 
Francisco from Hong Kong, brought the intelli- 
gence of a most disastrous conflagration there, 
which nearly destroyed the whole city. Hund- 
reds of lives, it is said, were lost, and every 
newspaper Office was destroyed. 

A railroad is in progress of construction from 
Calcutta to Bombay. In various ways the ra- 
pidity of communétation with Europe is increas- 
ing, so that, it is predicted, India will be only 
twenty days’ distance from England, and thirty 
from the United States. 

The Cunard Steamship Company have sold 
another of the new steamers built for their line. 
The Arabia. just completed and ready for sea, 
has been sold to the West India Mail Steamship 
Company for $575,000, and her name is changed 
to the La Plata. 


Sands of Gold. 


——He that hath no money needeth no purse. 


—Nothing begets confidence sooner than 
punctuality. 


Practice flows from principle; for as a 
man thinks, so will he act. 


Give your children education, and no ty- 
rant will trample on your liberties. 


——A hard barggin is ever a bad bargain for 
the apparent gainer. 
——tThe body, which is physical, is obliged to 


obey the dictates of the spirit. 


— Never judge from appearances. Many a 
man boasts of “a full chest,” who has nothing 
in his trunk. 


—To guard effectually your own interests, 
you must, in the first place, attend to the interests 
of others. 

—tThe single effort by which we stop short 
in the downward path to perdition, is, itself, a 
greater exertion of virtue than a hundred acts of 
justice. 

—wWeigh thyself by thine own balances, and 
trust not the voice of wi d opinion ; observe thy- 
self as thy greatest enemy—so shalt thou become 
thy greatest friend. 

——Young ladies who have the good fortune 
to become farmer’s wives, will find it more 
profitable to make johnny-cake and cheese, than 
to play on a piano. 

——Take away the feeling that each man 
must depend upon himself, and he relaxes his 
diligence. Every man comes into the world to 
do something. 

——tThere is nothing purer than honesty; 
nothing sweeter than charity; nothing warmer 
than love; nothing richer than wisdom ; nothing 
brighter than virtue; nothing more steadfast 
than faith. 

——tThe intercourse of friendship is a cordial 
for the heart. It beguiles the hour of grief; 
gently weans the thoughts from the selfishness 
of sorrow, and gives the mourner to feel that 
earth is not a wilderness. 

—Let it not be said that every manner 
which does not exactly represent the disposition 
of the mind for the time being, is hypocrisy and 
deceit. God forbid we should always speak and 
act precisely as we feel. 

——tThe purest and holiest relation in life is 
that of marriage, which ought never to be re- 
garded as a mere civil contract, entered into from 
mere worldly ends, but as an essential union of 
two minds, by which each gains a new power, 
and acquires new capacities for usefulness. 


Joker's 


When is a sailor not a sailor? 
When he’s a shore. 


Never say coat tail. but “the conclusion of a 
gentleman’s outer vestment.” 

The most simple “thrashing machine” that 
has yet been invented, is a piece of rattan. 

Why can kings never be made April fools of ? 
Because they are August personages.— Lantern. 


Dobbs says he knew a fellow once, who, in 
writing a letter, commenced thus :—Friend 
Mother. 

A man having published another as “a liar, a 
scoundrel, and a poltroun,” the latter complains 
that he does not spell poltroon correctly. 

“Hops come from Germany.” This is true of 
the waltz certainly; but other kinds were im- 
ported from Spain and Switzerland. 

A drunken man fell from a building down 
east, and was instantly killed. The verdict of 
— jury was— Died for want of the Maine 

w. 


The Cincinnati Inquirer asks: “If an Ameri- 
can backwoodsman can hit a five-franc piece at 
a hundred yards with a rifle, why cannot a 
Frenchman hit a Napoleon at half that distance ?” 


Reynolds, the dramatist, observing to Martin 
the thinness of his house at one of his plays, 
added, he supposed it was owing to the war. 
“No,” replied Martin, “I should judge it is 
owing to the piece.” 

A correspondent of the Liverpool Mercury 
states that he has seen an invoice of sixty tons 
of alabaster consigned to a miller, and in the 
simplicity of his heart askks—*“ What can millers 
want of alabaster ?” 

St. Francis de Sales being consulted by a 
lady on the lawfulness of wearing rouge, re- 
plied :—“ Some persons may object to it, and 
others may see no harm in it: but I shall take a 
_— course, by allowing you to rouge on one 
cheek.” 


The Danville Herald has a devil who thinks 
this is a great world. He says that at the office 
they charge him with all the pi they do find, 
while at the house they charge him with all 
they don’t find. Heseems to doubt the propriety 
of the proceedings. 


VOLUME FIRST. 
THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 


Volume first of the Picrorta, Drawine-Room 
is now elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, 
and illumined sides, forming a superb parlor ornament in 
the shape of a book of 


Five Hundred and Sixty Pages, 
AND OVER 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting subjects, with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX. 

Besides, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of origi- 
nal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best 
of American authors, with a current News Record of the 
times: altogether forming an exceedingly novel and ele- 
gant volume. 

For sale at the publication Office. by our wholesale Agents, 
and atall the Periodical Depots throughout the Union, for 
Taree Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devcted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poe’ ic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly fot 


thi: paper, and ata very great cost. In politics, and on 
all ectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. No: hing 
an .mmoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; 


therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLA is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the forcign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTII SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of cci.tributors are regularly engaged, 
and every departmext is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of tl ls of readers an 


ORIGINAL 


the present cireulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
1 one year, . . 


$2 00 

3 subscribers, 5 00 

16 « « 20 00 


One copy of the Fiaa or ovr Union, and one copy of the 
PicroriaL Drawinc-Room Companion, one year, for $5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act asagents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
PunLisuer oF THE FLAG oF ovr 

*,* The Pigg can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the me States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
POUR CENTS le copy. 

F. GLEASON, 


| | 
| 
| 
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SLEASOWS PISTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM GOMPANION: 


VIEW OF RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL. 


Rio de Janeiro, or, properly, St. Sebastiano, 
commonly called only Rio, lies on the shore of 
a great bay, which extends from the city north- 
erly into the continent. A stranger, arriving 
here from the old world, anticipating from the 
recent discovery of the American continent a 
state of semi-barbarism upon its shores, is agree- 
ably disappointed at the striking aspect of its 
cities, and particularly of Rio de Janeiro. It 
has much of an European aspect. He is soon, 
however, reminded, by the peculiarities of the 
costumes and motley character of the popula- 
tion, that he is in a strange land. 

The city occupies. the northeast part of a 
tongue of land, of an irregular quadrangular 
shape, situated on the west bank which stretches 
towards the north, and towards the south is con- 
nected with the continent. ‘The most easterly 
point of this tongue of land is called the Punta 
do Calabouco; the most northerly, opposite to 
which is the litthe Hha‘das Cobras, that of the 
Almazem do Sal. The oldest and most impor- 
tant part of the city is between these two points, 
along the shore, in the direction of northwest 
and southeast, and in the form»of an oblong 
quadrangle ; the ground is generally level. only 
at the most northerly end are fine hills, rather 
long, and so near the sea as to leave room for 
only one street by the seaside; towards the 
south and northeast the city is commanded by 
several hills, the promontories of the Corcovado, 
a wooded mountain. The more ancient, north- 
east part of the city, represented in the engrav- 
ing, is traversed by eight straight, pretty nar- 
row and parallel streets, and divided into 
squares by many others crossing them at right 
angles. The Campo de Santa Anna, a large 
square at the west of the old city, separates it 
from the newtown. The new and old towns 
are connected by a bridge over the arm of the 
sea. The city, in its greatest extent, measures 
half a mile. The houses are low, and mostly 
built of wood, roofed with tiles, on a granite 
foundation. On the northeasterly stood former- 
ly the splendid palace of the Portuguese viceroys, 
before Rio became the seat of the Empire itselt. 
The city contains many costly and showy 
churches, and some fine fountains, the water of 
which is brought into the city by an aqueduct 
fed by the springs of the Corcovado mountain. 
The Bay of Rio de Janeiro is one of the finest 
in the world, and, as a key to the southern part 
of Brazil, has been firmly fortified by its Portu- 
guese possessors. In 1710, the capture of the 
city by the French opened the eyes of the Por- 
tuguese government to the necessity of defence. 

An extensive trade is carried on here, and the 
traveller everywhere meets the bustle of active 
industry. The harbor, the exchange, the mar- 
ket-places, and the streets nearest the sea, wh>re 
the principal magazines of European merchan- 
dize ave situated, are constantly filled wit) a 
throng of merchants, sailors and negroes. The 
various Janguages of the mingled crowds of all 
colors and costumes, crossing each other in every 
direction, among whom the negroes carry their 
burdens on poles; the creaking of a clumsy two- 
wheeled cart, drawn by oxen, in which goods 
are conveyed through the city ; the frequent sa- 
lutes of the guns of the forts, and of vessels ar- 
riving from all parts of the world; lastly, the 
crackling of the rockets with which the inhabi- 
tants celebrate religious festivals almost daily, 
from an early hour in the morning, all combine to 


VIEW OF THE CAPITOL, AT RICHMOND, VILGINIA. 


compose an unheard-of discord, which is perfectly 
stunning to strangers. By far the greatest part 
of Rio consists of Portuguese and their descend- 
ants, both whites and people of color. Ameri- 
can aboriginal inhabitants are scarcely ever seen 
here. They avoid the city as much a; possible. 
Before the city was erected sto the imperial 
capital, the whole population consisted of about 
50,000 souls. In 1817, it contained above 
100,000 inhabitants, and has gone on increasing 
in nearly the same ratio. From the irregularity 
and extent of the site of the city it is impossible 
to present a gencral view of it; an intervening 
hill narrows the space visible at a glance. Our 
ariist has, therefore. chosen the boldest and most 
picturesque and striking portion. 


CAREER OF A SHELLFir#. 

The life of a shellfish is not one of -unvary- 
ing rest. Observe the phases of an individual 
oyster from the moment of its earliest embryo- 
life, independent of maternal ties, to, the con- 
summation of its destiny when the knife of fate 
shall sever its muscular cords and doom it to 
entombment in a living sepulchre. How starts 
it forth into the world of waters? Not, as unen- 
lightened people believe, in the shape of a mi- 
nute, bivalved, protected, grave, fixed and steady 
oysterling. No; it enters upon its career all life’ 
and motion, flitting about in the sea as gaily 
and lightly as a butterfly or a swallow skims 
throu zh the air. Its first appearance is as a mi- 
croscopic oyster-cherub, with wing-like lobes 


(For description, ree page 235.] 


flanking a mouth and shoulders, unencumbered 
with inferior, erural prolongations. It passes 
through a joyous and vivacious juvenility, skip- 
ping up and down as if in mockery of its heavy 
and immovable parents. It voyages from oys- 
ter-bed to oyster-bed, and if in luck, so as to es- 
cape the watchful voracity of the thousand ene- 
mies that lie in wait or prowl about to prey upon 
outh and inexperience, at length, having. sown 
its wild oats, settles down into a steady, solid 
domestic oyster- It becomes the parent of fresh 
broods of oyster-cherubs, which. in their turn, 
pass through the same process of perpetuating 
the speciés, and multiplying themselves almost 
ad_intinitam in every ocean in the world.— 
Westminster Review. 


OF RI@ DEKE JANEIRO, CAPITAL OF PRAZIL. 
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